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Editorial 


Freedom for Edueation 


THE SCHOOL’S PECULIAR FUNCTION is to provide well-organized and well- 
balanced instructional service designed to develop understanding, habits, and attitudes 
which will be helpful to the individual in meeting his personal and social needs, includ- 
ing the need for ability intelligently to criticize his government in general. It follows 
that the schools must be protected against the encroachment of partisan polities, of 
special-interest groups, and of propaganda agencies, each seeking to control the schools 
for its own particular purposes. It follows also that boards of education whose clear 
responsibility is to protect the right of the learner to learn should be set up —— *nd- 
ently of other local governme ntal agencies in order that such boards may be held ac- 
countable for the dise harge of their unique and indispensable educational responsibility. 

Democracy connotes free .dom to learn; the schools are the chief bulwark of that freedom; 
therefore the schools must themselves enjoy the largest practicable measure of freedom. 

At best, the schools are answerable solely to the general public opinion as registered 
in votes of citizens at se parate se hool elections in whic h the essential issues connected 
with the freedom of the learner to learn are not hidden by extraneous partisan con- 
siderations. This relationship to the public is difficult if not impossible when the 
public schools are made a department in the city or county government, when their 
various services are distributed among several departments of the local government, 
or when State educational authorities are subject to periodic raids by political spoilsmen. 

No doubt many governmental agencies have certain educational responsibilities 
with respect to the particular services which they render. They must engineer that 
public consent which is based on understanding: they must disseminate or induce 
other agencies to disseminate the ideas necessary for the efficient operation of their 
own programs. Education in this sense is essential for any coordinated endeavor; 
but as with private business organizations which have need for the education of their 
own employees and for good public relations, it is obvious that the central and con- 
trolling purpose of most governmental agencies is not education. 

By contrast, the controlling purpose of organized education is the deve lopme nt of 
the individual through well-se lec 0 and ca refulls guided. experiences. Schools in 
general may sometimes find it necessary to provide some children with food and clothing, 
others with medical and dental care, for example. But these welfare services insofar 
as they are provided by the schools are to be justified only as emergency measures 
necessary in the absence of welfare agencies. Where the appropriate agencies for public- 
health and public-welfare services are otherwise provided, the schools should relinquish 
these noneducational functions. There is substantial agreement that the schools 
should “stick to their knitting.” It is also generally agreed that if we are to avoid 
unnecessary difficulties and the duplications and inefliciency growing out of a muddled 
structure of administrative authority, and if we are to avoid the chiseling away of 
educational functions by agencies whose primary function is not a well- aed educa- 
tional program, the public must insist upon placing the educational program in charge 


of educational authorities. 


-.* Gaanliibiar of Education. 
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Schools Stood Highest 


The schools led all of the participat 
ing groups in the report of last 
year’s Music Week activities, ac 
cording to information compiled by 
the National Music Week Committee. 

In an analysis of the participation of the 
leading groups, as reflected in the press pub- 
licity, the schools, with 2,751 press clippings, 
stood highest in the list, and in addition, it 
was pointed out, their work in music received 
commendation in a large proportion of 334 
editorials on Music Week which appeared it 
newspapers throughout the country. Th 
report is only a partial reflection of the wide- 
spread interest in school music. The com- 
mittee emphasizes. that many schools as well 
as other groups did not give specifie publicity 
to their efforts. 





Historical Background 


National Music Week originated as a series 
of local observances, following the example of 
New York’s first Music Week in 1920, which 
was widely publicized. It was subsequently 
learned, the National Committee states, that 





On This Month’s Cover 


From the Corvallis, Oreg., family and com- 
munity relationships unit of the high school 
comes the activity photograph used on 
Scuoo. Lire’s cover. 
into practice what they have learned in their 
home economics class about 
and comrades of younger boys 


These boys are putting 


making friends 


Annual Meeting 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association will 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, from June 23 to 
27, 1940. This organization, founded in 1908, 
now has over 12,000 
through 51 affiliated home economics associa- 
tions in the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Canada, besides about 1,700 affiliated home 
economics student clubs in colleges and high 
schools. 

Further information about sessions may be 
obtained from association headquarters, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C 


members scattered 











Music Week is a city, county, State, and 
Nation-wide celebration in honor of music. 
It is a spontaneous participation, through per- 
formance or listening, in the most democratic 
by the 
friends of music, to make more widespread the 


of the arts. It is a 7-day “drive” 


enjoyment of music by the general public, 
and to extend the recognition of its value as 


an individual and a community asset. 








Soise, Idaho, had held a Music Week in 1919. 

Music Week was organized as a national 
celebration in 1924. .The first week in May 
was chosen as the date for the celebration. 
The first:chairman was the late Otto H. Kahn, 
noted patron of music, who was succeeded at 
h by David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio The late 
Calvin Coolidge was the honorary chairman 


his deat 
Corporation of America. 
at the inception of the centralized observance, 

Nation’s Chief Executives 


since that time, including President Roosevelt, 


and each of the 





has accorded his moral support by the accept. 
ance of this office The honorary committee 
is composed of the governors of every State} 


and Territory in the Union. 


Organizations Participating 


Among organizations represented on the 
National Music Week Committee which haye 
adopted the advancement of American music , 
as a year-round objective, accentuated during 
the observance in May, are the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, WPA Music Program, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, Camp Fire Girls and Kiwanis 
International. Thirty-three leading civic, edu. 
cational and religious organizations are in thd 
active section of the National Music Week 
Committee. ' 

Further information about National Musi¢ 
Week may be obtained by writing the Nationa 
Music Week Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza! 
New York Cit 





Kxplo “atory Study 


That Federal agencies have drained from 


universities and colleges so many scholars 
qualified to teach tural social subjects as to 
threaten a shortage of future personnel in this 
field, has George F. 


Zook, president of the American Council on 


been’ pointed out by 


Education, in announcing an “exploratory 


study” to search out competent new per- 
sonnel. 

The study is in charge of a special com- 
mittee headed ‘by Director E. G. Nourse, of 
the Institute of Economics of the Brookings 
Institution, and has as its immediate purpose 
planning ways to bring relief particularly to 
schools in the South, where the situation is 
T. W. Schultz, of Iowa 


State College, has been appointed director of 


described as critical. 


the study. 
According to Dr. Zook, the extraordinary 
Federal action programs serving 
agriculture, such as the AAA, FSA, 
REA, to list only a few, together with the 
expanded activity of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies and similar Federal and State 


increase’ in 


SCs, 


research agencies, has created a demand for 
trained personnel that exceeds the supply 


The effect on educational institutions, . Dr. 
Zook pointed out, has been threefold: 

1. At a time when first-rate teachers and 
scholars are needed in colleges and universities 
to train 
Federal and State positions, many have left 
to take Government posts. 


. . : ’ 
increased numbers for responsible 


2. In turn, large numbers of the most com- 
petent students who otherwise would have 
increased their future usefulness by continuing 
post-graduate work, have been tempted te 
accept positions of great responsibility, with-* 
out completing their formal training. 

3. Further complicating the situation, State 
universities have been forced to compete with 
each other for the services of competent faculty 
members with the result that salaries, rank, 
and assignments have been thrown out of line 
in the scramble to obtain the services of de! 
sired individuals. 

Dr. Nourse, in commenting on the study, 
explained that while it be definitely 
concerned with the present and prospective 
needs of trained personnel,’ the problem also 


“must 


calls for a consideration of methods of over 


(Continued on page 242) , 
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Excerpts From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior 


The U. S. Office of Education 


by John W. Studebaker; Commissioner 


xk“** It seems fitting that the 1939 an- 


oe nual report of the Office. of Educa- 
oS tion should review progress not for 
: 1 year alone, but at least briefly, 


for the entire period from 1869 to 1939. The 
former year marked the placing of the Office 
f Education with the United States De- 
partment of the Interior; the latter year 
marked the transfer of the Office to the 
newly created Federal Security Agency. The 


transfer, effective July 1, 1939, was a part 


of the President’s Reorganization Plan. 
Reorganization 


In his message of April 25, 1939, to Congress 
the President said 

“Because of the relationship of the educa- 
tional opportunities of the country to the 
security of its individual citizens, the Office 
of Educatio1 
ing, of course, its administration. of Federal- 


all of its functions, includ- 


State programs of vocational education, is 


transferred from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Federal Security Agency. This 
transfer does not increase or extend the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government in respect 
to education, but does move the existing ac- 


tivities into a grouping where the work may 
be carried on more efficiently and expeditiously 
and where coordination and the elimination of 


overlapping may be. better accomplished. 
The Office of Education has. no relationship 
to the other functions of the Department 
of the Interio 

The President’s Plan also affected the Office 
of Education that it transferred the Radio 
and Motion Picture Divisions of the National 


Emergency Council to the Office. 
Record of Effort and Progress 


Thus with the passing of 1939, the 70 years 


of association of the Office of. Education with 
the Department of the Interior were concluded. 
And thus the 1939 report is the concluding 
chapter under the Department, in a long series 
ich have recorded educational 
effort and progress throughout the United 


of chapters wh 


States and other countries. 
First Time Suitably Housed 


During the past 2 years the Office of Educa- 
tion, for the first time in its history, has been 
suitably housed for effectively and econom- 
ically carrying on its wide range of educational 
activity. The 1939 
thousands of visitors who hold 
States and in many foreign 


Office during received 
important 


positions in the 
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countries. ‘The offices in the new Interior 
Building have most creditably served the need. 
The library of some 250,000 volumes 
has during 


one of 
the largest of its kind in-the world 
these 2 years been adequately housed and is 
serving the largest clientele it has ever served. 

Other facilities that the Office has available 
in the new Interior Building include the art 
gallery, conference rooms, museum, and audi- 
torium. ‘Their availability has added greatly 
to efficiency not only for the staff but for con- 
ferees and others coming to the Office on im- 


portant educational missions. 
* * ok * * 


Some Major Projects 


During the year the Office of Education 
undertook a comprehensive study of the or- 
ganization and functioning of State programs 
of education. Since the study of the States’ 
relation to higher education has been under 
way for several years and certain aspects of 
the study have already appeared in print, the 
present series of studies serves to round out the 
picture of the ways in which the States func- 
tion in providing public education for their 
Library service, an.outstanding part 
of a State’s educstional program, is included 


citizens. 


in the study. 

Every State in the Union has established 
at least one State agency for administering its 
educational program—the State department 
of public instruction, or a department of sim- 
ilar name. Every State has established at 
least one State board or commission with 
educational functiens either of a general or of 
a special nature. In each of these aspects of 
the programs of education, 
States vary greatly. They also change greatly 


however, the 


over a period of years. 

These changes represent continuous efforts 
on the part of State departments of education 
to increase the efficiency of State services in 
improving educational conditions and _ in 
keeping such services in step with changing 
conditions. Each State recognizes that the 
experiences of other States in organizing and 
maintaining educational services are of value 
in planning its own services. Therefore the 
United States Office of Education is frequently 
asked for information as to practices current 
in the various States, and particularly those in 
which State departments. of education are 
engaged. 

Consequently, the series of studies includes 
careful analysis of (1) the wide variety of ways 
in which State departments of education and 
State library departments are organized to 


perform their functions, (2) their powers and 
duties, (3) the extent of their personnel, and 
(4) their relation to other departments of the 
State government. Included also is a study 
of the several State boards of education, their 
organization and functions. The chief State 
school officer, as the responsible administrative 
officer for the State’s educational program, is 
the subject of another part of the study. All 
of these studies will attempt to bring the 
history of State school programs up to date, 
and to describe the current status of each 
aspect of their organization and operation. 


* * * * * 


International Intellectual Cooperation 


The Office of Education worked in coopera- 
tion with the Department of State in consider- 
ing various invitations during the year to the 
United States from the governments of other 
countries to participate in international meet 
ings and activities as follows: 

Fourth World Congress of Workers for 
Cripples, London, England. 

Eignth International Conference on Public 
Instruction, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Fifteenth . International 
History of Art, London, England. 

Thirty-first Congress on Esperanto, Bern, 


Congress of the 


Switzerland. 

Twenty-second International Congress 
against Alcoholism, Helsinki, Finland. 

International Exposition of Rwal, Family, 
and Household Documentation, Liége, Bel- 
gium. 

International Family Days, Liége, Belgium. 

Twenty-seveath Congress of Americanists, 
Mexico City, Mexico, and Lima, Peru. 

Seventh International Congress of Genetics, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Fifth International Congress of Linguists, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

International Film Festival, Cannes, France. 

Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, San 
José, Costa Rica. 


Nominations of suitable delegates were 
made in case of acceptance. 
* * * * * 


Planning with State Department 


It has been the policy of the Office of Edu- 
cation to seek wherever possible to coordinate 
its activities with related activities in other 
departments of government. The new Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations in the State De- 
partment was charged with administrative 
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responsibility over the program of govern- 


ment fellowships established by the Buenos 
Aires Pan-American Congress in 1936. 

To select these students and professors, and 
to make the necessary contacts with the uni- 
versities in this country and in the Latin- 
American republics, is primarily an educa 
tional job. The Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions had optional procedures from which to 
choose. It could establish these educational 
contacts itself, and thus in considerable part 
duplicate the machinery which has already 
been established and must be continuously 
maintained in the Office of Education, or it 
could enter into an agreement with the Office 
under which the work would be done by the 
Office of Education according to plans previ- 
ously agreed upon by the Division of Cultural 
Relations and the Office. 

After a series of conferences, the latter alter- 
native was adopted, and a memorandum of 
agreement signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of State which 
divides the responsibility between the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations and the Office of 
Education. 

This agreement is itself significant as a meas- 
ure of economy and efficiency in government, 
but it is even 
relationship which can be worked out success- 
fully in many educational areas which lie 
within the interests of the several departments 
of government. 


more significant asa type of 


Assistance to Foreign Students 


Considerable help is given to foreign stu 
dents who come to this country and Americans 
who study abroad by interpreting the studies 
taken in other countries in terms of the educa 
tion systems of the United States. This serv- 
ice of the Office is rendered mainly to admis 
sions offices of colleges and universities and its 
purpose is to place such students so that they 
can work here to the best advantage to them 
selves and the satisfaction of the institutions 
they enter. Such a service should be a potent 
factor in promoting better intellectual coopera 
tion. How widely its effects can be felt is 
shown by the fact that during the year crede1 
tials came from 30 European countries, 11 
Asiatic, 4 African, 16 Latin American, 5 other 
American, Australia, New Zealand, and 3 of 
the outlying parts of the United States, mak 
ing a total of 71 different political areas in all 
parts of the globe. The requests numbered 
1,040. 

One hundred fifty-five cases that 
viously been handled were for o1 
another reviewed. 

This wide representation from abroad also 
seatters widely in the United States. The 
1,040 requests for evaluations came from 40 of 
the States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

The admissions officers of 167 colleges and 
universities and 13 high schools requested in- 
formation of one kind or another regarding the 
placing of foreign students 


had pr 


reason OF 


idult Civic Education Forums 


Forum demonstrations under direction of 
the Commissioner of Education were continued 
during the 1938-39 season in some of the 
smaller communities of the country. 

* * * 


The cooperative demonstration centers, as 
they were named, were in 15 areas of the coun- 


try, each area serving from 5 to 10 com- 
munities. They were centered at: Santa Ana, 
Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;. Gulfport, Miss.; Trenton, 
N. J.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Portland, Oreg.; Columbia, 


S. C.; Providence, R. I.; Ogden, Utah; Seattle, 
Wash:: Milwaukee, Wis. 
* * * 

The emphasis of the 1938-39 program was 
placed on the problem of organizing and ad- 
forums in smaller communities 
1,000 to 25,000. The 
objective of the demonstration was to plan 


ministering 


with populations _ of 


and administer a program in areas where sev- 
eral iridependent school systems of limited re- 
sourees might cooperate and pool their funds 
to provide educational forums under qualified 
leadership. The cooperative forum programs 
sought to demonstrate a practical means by 
which a leader may be shared by several school 


listricts 


Cooperation with Public-Service Groups 


with 
organizations. 


The Office of Education 


various 


cooperates 
many and types of 
During the past year the American Associa- 
tion of University Women requested the Office 
to prepare a series of discussion outlines for 
the use of study groups of its local branches. 
Thus far, seven such outlines have been pre- 
pared. 

Most of these were first mimeographed and 
members of than 100. local 


Demand for the outlines was so 


sent to more 
branches 
great not only from members of that organ- 
ization but, from other organizations and from 
individuals interested in studying the public- 
school that the. supply was 
exhausted In view of this interest the Office 
of Education printed the outlines as a series 
of leaflets under the general heading Know 
Your School. The titles of the outlines pub- 


lished during the year are-Know Your Board 


system soon 


of Edueation, Know Your Superintendent, 
Know Your School Principal, Know Your 
Teacher, Know. Your School Child, Know 


What Modern Elementary Schools are Doing, 
and Know How the Schools are Financed. 


* * * 
Educational Broadcasting 


The radio project of the Office of Education 
fifth year of 
educational broadcasting with an 


began the demonstration and 
service il 
attendant growing interest in radio education 
by schools and colleges, civic groups and mass 
To serve the needs of 


audiences generally. 





these groups and audiences the following 
activities have been carried on: Ng 
educational radio programs presented 
national chains, logaf 
radio stations, Government agencies such ag 
the Institution and nationg} 
associations such as the National Congresg of 


major 
tional 
in cooperation with 
Smithsonian 
Parents and Teachers; during the past vear 
the Educational Radio Script Exchange eons 
tinued its 


work as a “clearing house” for 



























recordings, scripts, production aids, and other 
information to help promote more effective 
use of radio for educational purposes. 













* * * ‘ * 








Operating under a Works Progress Admine 
istration allotment, the project hag 


radio 









carried forward the aims of the Federal Goy. 
ernment to give work to persons in need of 


work and to help restore them to normal 
employment. The project has given em- 


ployment to 245 workers per month in 17 
States. Many of these were able to return to 
private enterprise. 

Two coast-to-coast radio series dramatized 
and emphasized democratic ideals: 

Americans All—Immigrants All, a series of 
26 half-hour broadcasts, was presented during 
the year in cooperation with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the Service Bureau 
for Intercultural Education. These programs 
told of the gifts men and women from many 
nations brought to our national life and cul- 
ture. 107 stations 
and prompted 85.000 written responses from 
listeners. The Women’s National 
Committee singled out the series as the ‘‘most 


The series was carried by 


original and informative program of 1939.” 

Democracy in Action is the title of a series 
of half-hour programs interpreting the Federal 
exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and 
dramatizing government at work. Thisseries 
presented in cooperation with the Columbia 
Broadeasting 1940. 
Transcriptions of the broadcasts will be made 


System, continues into 
available through the Script Exchange. 
Two other network series were produced in 
1939 by the project: 
Wings for the Martins, in a series of 26 
half-hour dramatized problems 
confronting a typical American family in its 


broadcasts, 


attempt to educate its children. 

The World Is Yours 
fourth year its half-hour 
history, exploration, and science, depicting the 
exhibits and fields of activity of the Smith- 
Listener response to this 
presented in with the 
National Broadeasting Co., continues to be 
heavy, with 152,450 letters for the year. 


into. the 
dramatizations of 


continued 


sonian Institution. 


series, cooperation 


* * * * * 


Educational Radio Script Exchange 


The Script Exchange designed as an aid to 
school and civic groups interested in the study 
and production of educational broadcasts 
attained a new level of service in 1939, when 
72,000 were requested. 


copies of scripts 


(Concl ided on page 251) 
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TAM EL ARR: 


The American Association of School Administrators 


School administrators at St. Louis. 





Courtesy of St. Louis Public Schools. 


Edueational Progress kincouraged 


kkk A spirit of 


encouragement per- 


oe meated the seventieth annual con- 

ve f the American Association 

oa of  S« \dministrators recently 
eld in St The more than 12,000 
educators assembled had their attention fo- 
cused upon W ght th the schools? 
Summarizing, ere encouraged, through- 
ut the ma sions, to hold fast to that 
which is good ir educational efforts, and 
to press forwa1 th improvements that are 
necessary 1 esirable to meet changing 


onditions 
Outstanding his 


g vements in practically all 


were reported and as Presi- 
dent Ben Gra i put it, 


educational 
‘excellent work is 


1 in most of the schools of 


pelIng accomy) 


these United St In line with the con- 
vention theme the following resolution was 
adopted 

‘The ass ut commends the emphasis 
given to ‘V geht with the schools’ and 


encourages efforts to provide proper 


recognitior the wort] tradition and pro- 
gressive ey t of the American public 
school; the ] exercised by the public 
school in preser g and transmitting the best 
traditions of American Ds mocracy; the com- 
prehensive rea of the publie school in pro- 
viding educat il opportunity to an increas- 
ingly large pe ent ol youth and efforts made 


to provid training in work-education 


courses [or lary youth.” 


Credit Side 
Un the credit side of education’s ledger it 


was pointed t from the platform that 
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The American publie school is a school for 
all the people 

Approximately 26 million boys and girls are 
enrolled in our publie elementary and second- 
ary schools. This represents nearly 85 
percent of the total population between. the 
ages of 5 and 17; inclusive. 

Colleges and universities, public and pri- 
vate, enroll approximately 1,400,000 students. 

Advances in the elementary field have been 
largely: (1) Acceptance of the results of scien- 
tifie experimentation in the common-school 
subjects; (2 


advances in understanding of 


child nature and the learning process; (3 
comparative freedom from external pressures 
and controls, thereby permitting adaptations 
to new conditions without asking permission 
from subject-minded specialists; (4) accept- 
ance of supervision as an integral part of the 
elementary school organization, not imposed 
by higher authority; and (5) modern training 
and point of view of teachers who are trained 
to teach children—not subjects, to deal with 
life situations as well as with books, to cut 
across subject-matter lines. 

On the secondary level the schools have (1) 
helped make America a nation of readers 
consumers of new spapers, magazir es, and. cur- 
rent books; (2) promoted higher standards of 
living through the use of such modern develop- 
ments as labor-saving devices, the services of 
hospitals and physicians, the reproduction of 
paintings by the masters, and music recordings 
of great composers; (3) developed wholesome 
physical habits and active participation in and 
liking for sports; and (4) helped to minimize 
class distinctions and to keep social lines fluid 


by bringing together rich and poor and by 
recognizing accomplishment rather than back- 
ground 
1940 Yearbook 
The yearbook of the association, presented 
at the convention, deals with safety education. 
Industrialization of society, development of 
machinery, and the increase in automobiles, 
have emphasized the need for specific instruc- 
Notable results already have 
The yearbook states: 
setween 1922... and 1938 the traffic 
fatalities to adults increased 160 percent; dur- 


tion in safety. 


been achieved. 


ing the same period the traffic fatalities to 
children of school age decreased 25 percent. 
There has been a saving during this period of 
the lives of 62,000 children of school age over 
what would have happened if the fatalities had 
followed the same trend as adult fatalities. 
These results 


education.” 


must be largely due to 


A New Note 


In presenting the subject of safety edu- 
cation, Superintendent Henry H. Hill, of the 
Lexington (Ky.) schools, and chairman of the 
association’s safety commission, said: ‘We 
walk fast or run, talk fast, read fast, con- 
tinually rush, lest we might slow up, enjoy our 
family and friends, and make safety easier for 
all. Can’t we make these streamlined ma- 
the car, the radio, the telephone, and 
Their purpose 


chines 
all the others 
is to give us leisure, and I respectfully submit 


our servants? 


there is no leisure and no real safety in 
hurrying.” 

Deploring our readiness to let machines be 
instead of servants, the chairman 


masters 








Carroll R. Reed, president, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


pointed out that the automobile killed in 1939 
more than three times as many as did the 
Indians during 150 years. He held that 
safety as one of the major problems of thi 
community should be considered a part. of 
general education. - ‘‘What difference -does it 
make,”’ he asked, ‘“‘whether a child is taught 
under ultra-progressive or conservative meth- 
ods if he is to be killed in an 
could have been prevented by safety instruc 
tion?”’ 

Driver-education and actual road: training 
were emphasized as the most recent develoy 
ment and the trend 
safety work. 

Newly elected officers for the coming yea 
include: Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis, Minn., 
president; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
first vice president; Hobart M. Corning, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., second vice president; 
Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, 
tive committee member. 

The president, Mr. Reed, is superintendent 
of the Minneapolis public schools. He is a 
former vice president of the National. Educa- 
tion Association and has served several years 
as a member of the executive committee of thi 
American Association of School 
tors. 

Representatives at the 
down a proposal to change the name of the 
association hack 
partment of Superintendence. It will 
remain the American Association of 
Administraters. 


accident whic} 


most encouraging 


Ne br , execu- 


Administra 


convention voted 
vo its former one the De- 
thus 


School 
Unemployment Problem 
Recognition of the problems of 


ment came to the forefront and are 
in some of the resolutions of the cor 


inemploy 
reflected 


ventior 





resolut 


the convention were the 





‘EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 


OPPORTUNITY 


“The association reasserts its belief that all 
the children of the Nation are entitled to a 
well-rounded 


educational experience. We 


recognize that equality of opportunity is the 


right of every child, and urge that this edu- 
cational experience be provided in terms of 


each child’s needs and abilities. Moreover, 
we deplore any attempt to interpret the equali- 
zation of educational. opportunities as a pro- 
cess of leveling down. Rather we urge that 
there be a 
tional 


statement of a minimum. educa- 
experience to be provided for every 
child, that these minimum standards be raised 
as rapidly as. possible, and that States and 
communities be encouraged to expand this 
basic minimum program as far as their finan- 


cial resources permit. 


“WORK AND EDUCATION 


‘The association recognizes that because of 
the difficulties which young people experience 
in finding employment there has been an un- 
precedented increase in enrollments of second- 
ary schools and that there is urgent need for 

ie enrichment and differentiation of the edu- 
cational program now that pupils with a great 
diversity of interests are continuing their 
schooling. 

‘The association is convinced that training 
in habits of work and in a sympathetic desire 
and willingness to. perform useful service is an 
phase of the education of 


essential every 


young person. To the erd that every child 
may be properly equipped to carry out his 
responsibilities as a useful citizen, we urge 
upon all schools the development of an ade- 
quate program of child guidance. 

‘This association favors assistance by the 
Federal Government to the several States in 
their State 
tional authorities, for youth who would other- 


funds, thru educa- 


providing 
wise be unable to eontinue their education. 
‘To accomplish these ends we solicit the 
earnest cooperation of all educators and other 
inter- 


ndividuals, agencies, or organizations 


ested Jil 


the welfare of youth in providing 


ork-study programs. 


“SECURITY 


‘The association is convinced that security 
is a fundamental factor in maintaining the 
morale and effectiveness of the teaching per- 
sonnel. It, therefore, recommends that ad- 
ministrators continue to work for security and 


mproved standards for teachers.”’ 


Other Resolutions 


{mong other resolutions submitted by the 
ons chairman, Superintendent. G. E 
Columbus, Ohio, and adopted by 


Roudebush, 


following 





“THe EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


“The association commends the policy of 
formulating a cross-section of the goals, pur. 
poses, structure, and procedures of American 
education as a rallying point for all educational] 
present 


The asso- 


organizations as in the case of the 
Educational Policies Commission 
ciation urges that the national procedure repre- 
sented by this effort be continued by the Na. 


tional Education Association 


‘FEDERAL AID 


“Ever since the founding of the Republie, 
the Federal Government has voiced its belief 
that the enlightenment of the people is of such 
primary importance in the development and 
preservation of the Nation’s democratic pur- 
poses that public ‘education shall forever be 
and in vari- 


encouraged.’ From time to time, 


ous ways; the Federal Government has evi- 


denced its sincerity in this belief through ma- 
terial support to public 
“The 


Government for this su 


education 
Federal 
It also recom- 


association commends the 
pport 
Federal aid 


mends a generous expansion of 


with a view to equalization of educational 
opportunities among the several States under 
educational authorities 


It com- 


such controls as the 
of the several States may determine. 
mends especially the favorable consideration 
of Federal 
capital outlay purposes 


support. of public education. for 


“PRESSURE AND SPpECIAL-INTEREST GROUPS 


“The association recognizes that in every 
era pressure groups seek to exert some influ- 
but that the present is 
From 


ence over the schools, 


fraught with extraordinary dangers. 
innumerable groups come demands that the 
educational program serve some special or 
Hence, now, more than ever 
before, we must defend the integrity of our 


schools and keep them free from the control 


selfish interest. 


of all special-interest groups. 

“The schools must be free to exercise their 
responsibility in developing and putting into 
practice the best possible educational program 
available scientific 
and to select and promote 


based on the soundest 
thought and usage; 
their personnel on the basis of merit and merit 
only. 


“CHILDREN’S CRUSADE FOR CHILDREN 


“The association expresses sympathy for & 
J \ 


program of assistance to children made home- 
less in many lands by the exigencies of war 
and the hope that the schools will cooperate 
with the ‘Children’s Crusade for Children’ if 
a manner and to such extent. as may be con 
sistent with local laws, policies, and regula 
tions. 


LADIO 


“The association believes that the promise 


of radio.for education in a democracy has been 
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tremendously enlarged and recommends the 
retention of the present allocation of fre- 
quencies for the use of public-school systems, 


with as rapid development in their use as cir- 


eumstances will al O 


** APPRECIATION 


1940 conver of the American 


of School 


“The tion 
Association 
mends with deep appreciation the leadership 
of Pres. Ben G 

“We also extend to the St 


Administrators com- 
Graham 

Louis public 
schools, the board of edueation, and the local 
thanks for the 
extended by the 
association. We 


convention organization our 
entire 
further 


commend those in charge and all who partici- 


gracious hospitality 
community to tl! 
pated in the two special programs, namely, 
Musica Americana and On Our Way. 

“To the local and national press, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broad- 
National 
ing Co., and all other agencies of public infor- 


record 01 


casting System, and the Broadeast- 


mation, we ir gratitude for intelligent 
and generous coope ration 
“The conv 


rendered by these 


recognizes that the service 
and all 
in terms of continued im- 


envio! 
others will be 
translated directly 
deepened significance of 


provement and 


education throughout the United States.’’ 


Other Professional Groups 


In addition to the association itself more 
than 50 other professional educational groups, 
of national scope, together with many com- 


s < 
GSI 


5. OFFICE OF EDU iT 


HERE TO 


One of the many exhibit booths visited by 
thousands at the St. Louis convention. 
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for research, 


mittees, held meetings in St. Louis during the 


convention The final general -session 
was devoted to the subject, Should Contro- 
versial Subjects Be Discussed in the Schools? 
The 
Town Meeting of the Air. 
presided; George V. 


Week 


broadcast on America’s 


President Graham 


program was 
Denny, Jr., was modera- 
tor; the affirmative was presented by John W. 
Studebaker, 
Education, and the negative by C. 
Caulfield, president of the 
Board of Education. 


United States Commissioner of 
Harold 


San Francisco 


What They Said 


Brief from a few. of the 


addresses and reports given at the convention 


excerpts many 


are herewith quoted: 


George D. Strayer, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University: “Our 
public schools will receive adequate support 
only if the service which they offer is worthy 
and contributes significantly to the welfare 
of all our people, and only if the general public 
understands completely the necessity for the 
If our democracy is 
intelligent 


program of the schools. 


to persist, it must be based on 
consideration of our common problems by all 
of the people. Our ideal demands that all 
of us sacrifice in order that we may make our 
Whatever 


interfere 


contribution to the common good. 
disaster may for the time 
with our economic well-being, nothing can 
in the prevail against a society 
which is made up of citizens who work. and 


being 
long run 


live sympathetically, intelligently, and coop- 
eratively.” 


Edgar G. Doudna, secretary of Wisconsin 
State Board of 
“The transition from the old to the new has, 


Regents of Normal Schools: 


of course, resulted in some losses, and every 
change hasn’t been a synonym for progress. 
But the net result amounts to little less than 
revolution. The best of today is far better 
than the best of the other days, and. the 
average is far The still 
terrible, but they are relatively fewer.”’ 


ahead. worst are 


Morrison, assistant .commissioner 
New York State Department of 
Education: ““A new pattern is evolving. The 
days when the courses of study and curriculum 
Now the 
curriculum is being conceived as the sum total 
of the child’s experience used by the school in 
guiding his growth. Gradually, the attention 
of the curriculum makers is being focused on 
the fundamental what kind 
of a society do these children now live and 
what changes will they face during the gen- 
eration that lies ahead? What are their 
needs now and in the years to come? To 


J. Cayce 


were synonymous terms, are gone. 


questions. In 


the degree we answer these questions we shall 
satisfy the aspirations of those who believe 
that the curriculum should keep pace with 
human needs.” 


Paul V. McNutt, Federal. Security Adminis- 
trator: “‘I wish to make it clear that education 
alone, however well conceived and _ well 
planned it may be, however adequately 


supported, will hardly usher in the millen- 
1940's. Perfection is a 
But education, reorgan- 


nium during the 
counsel of despair. 
ized, revitalized, and adequately supported, 
can do this: Having found its own bearings, 
it can point the way to a happier and fuller 
life for the masses of youth born into a world 
which threatens to lose all sense of value and 


direction." 


John J. Lee, general adviser, department of 
special education, Wayne University, Detroit: 
“We can truly say that special education is 
recognized as a fundamental and as an essen- 
tial service in public education. Through 40 
years of experience in the education of more 
than 370,000 children annually we can justifi- 
ably claim that we have passed the stage of 
experimentation. But the education of 
exceptional children is still a pioneer field in 
public education. Our present philosophy, 
our scientific knowledge, and our present con- 
cept of social and educational responsibility 
all combine to indicate that opportunities 
must and will be extended for handicapped 
and gifted children. ‘When school adminis- 
trators and boards of education are able to 
obtain economic resources to provide for the 
remaining 2,400,000 in. need of special edu- 
cational opportunities education will have 
moved a long step forward. Democracy will 
become more adequate and the ravages of the 
plagues which threaten will be driven farther 
back. These are some of the developments 
which we look toward in the future. 


” 


Worth McClure, superintendent of schools, 


Seatile: “The new education for children 
must be simple in organization. It dare not 
accept mere amplification of educational 


machinery as remedies for educational ills, 
mistaking much whirring of bearings and 
purring of gears for educational effectiveness, 
in the hopeful assumption that there can be 
devised a foolproof school machine which will 
automatically do the job.” 


John K. Norton, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University: “The 
human resources of a nation constitute its 
primary wealth. Nations have grown rich 
and powerful in the absence of outstanding 
physical resources by developing their human 
assets. Others have remained poor and back- 
ward in the presence of unusual natural re- 
It is human intelligence which gives 
resources value. To a savage, coal is black 
rock and a waterfall merely a physical danger 
To an intelligent man they 


sources. 


to be avoided. 


are sources of energy for power-driven indus- 


tries of fabulous productivity.” 





Charles Edison. 


* *& *& The Department of th 


Navy has 
established a number of schools and 
other 
agencies for the purpose of: main- 


educational and training 





taining the efficiency of its. personnel 

The Department was. established by act 
Congress in 1798. Its principal object is. t 
maintain a Navy adequate in strength t 
support the policies of the Government, to 


guard its commerce and to protect its pos 
sessions wherever they may b 

The head of the entire Naval Establishment 
is the President of the United States who is the 
Commander in Chief of the Navy 
of the Army. The President adn 


as well as 


nisters the 


Department through the Secretary. of thi 
Navy, a member of his Cabinet The Seer 


tary who is a civilian has for his 
advisers the Assistant Secretary, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the chiefs of the eight 
bureaus, the Judge Advocate Gerieral, Chair 
man of the General Board, the Director « 
Shore Establishments, the Budget Officer, and 
the Major Commandant, Unite 
States Marine Corps. 


f 
| 


General 


The Educational Agency 


The agency of the Department which is 
mainly concerned with the educational work 
of the Navy is the Bureau of Navigation, on« 
of the eight bureaus of the Department. It 
educatior 

of officers 
and enlisted personnel of the Navy, including 


is responsible for the procurement, 
training, discipline, and distributior 
the Naval Reserve and the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, except the professional edu 
cation of officers, nurses, and enlisted men of 
the Medical Department. Among its many 
other functions, the Bureau is c! 


arged with 


232 


Schools Under the Federal Government 


The Department of the Navy 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


the upkeep and operation of the following 


schools 


Officers’ Schools 


The officers’ schools under the Bureau of 
Navigatign include the following: 
The hited States Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md 
The Post Graduate School, Annapolis, Md. 
The Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 
The Submarine School, New London, Conn. 
Heavier-than-Air Training, Pensacola, Fla. 
Lighter-than-Air Training, Lakehurst, N. J. 


Periods of Instruction 


The officers’ training. program of the United 
States Navy covers four periods of instruction 
or training. It is planned as a general rule 
that an “instruction or training period pre- 
cedes the employment of the officer in an 


advanced phase of usefulness. 


The four instruction and. training periods 
are 

I, The Naval Academy (initial instruction 
period of 4 years), preliminary and prepara- 
tory .t commission and readiness for first 


inferior subordinate. 
Il. The Post Graduate School (1 or 2 years’ 


phase of usefulness 


between the fifth and tenth years of 
commiss'oned service), preparatory to second 


phase of usefulness—superior subordinate. 
Ill. The Junior War College course (1-year 

course between the tenth and twentieth year 

of commissioned service 


} 


, preparatory to third 


phase of usefulness—commanding officer. 
IV. The Senior War College course (1-year 


course after twentieth year of commissioned 
service), preparatory to final phase of career— 


flag officer 


The United States 
Naval Academy 


The United States Naval Academy was 
October .10, 1845. It is located in 
Annapolis, Md., at the junction of the Severn 


River with Chesapeake Bay. 
I : 


opened 


Its main campus 
and grounds contain 184 acres on which are 
located 140 buildings. The value of the entire 
plant is estimated at about $28,000,000. The 
head of the United States Naval Academy is 
Rear Admiral Wilson Brown. 

The principal objective of the academy is to 
teach the basic naval theory along with mili- 





tary training through general and professional } 
This is to prepare 
as a midshipman for the 


duties of a watch and division officer. The 


grade 


studies of college 
the graduate know! 
development of military and personal char. 
acter is considered of first importance. — It is 
beyond the scope of the academy. to train 4 
midshipman for higher command 


Admission to the Academy 


Candidates for appointment as midshipmep 
must be citizens of the United States not less 
than 16 years of age nor more than 20 years 
of age on April 1 of the calendar year in which \ 
they enter the Naval Academy. They ar 
required to have a good moral character and 
must rigid 
examination. 


satisfactorily pass a physical 
The following ways are available for. meet- 
ing the scholastic admission requirements for 


those who have beer nominated either as 


principals or alternates: ‘‘(a) By submitting 
accepted certificates from an accredited see- 
ondary school and from a university, college, 
or technical school of collegiate standing ae 
credited by the United States Naval Academy, 
and entering the Academy without examina- 
tion; (b) by submitting acceptable certificates 
from a secondary school accredited by the 
United States Naval Academy, and passing a 
substantiating English and 
mathematics; and (c) by passing the regular 


examination in 
entrance examinations in the following sub- 
jects—algebra, plane and solid geometry, Eng- 
lish composition and literature, United States 
history, chemistry, and physics.” 

However, these three methods of qualifying 
mentally for admission may vary from year | 
to year in standards and requirements. Per 
sons interested in these requirements should 
obtain the latest edition of the Regulations 
Governing the Candidates inte 
the United States Naval Academy as Midship- 
Papers. Address the 

Navy Department, 


Admission of 


men and Examination 
Bureau of Navigation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Appointments by President 


The appointm« nts to the Naval A -ademy 
are made by the President of the United 
States subject to the nominations indicated 


as follows: 

The majority obtain appointments through 
designation by a Senator or Representative. 
Each Senator, Representative, and Delegate 
in Congress is allowed five midshipmen at 
tending the Naval Academy at the same time, 
put the number is limited from year to year) 
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by the appropriation act. At present (1940 
the number in effect is four. 
wed from the District of 


resent to four by the 


“Five are a 
Columbia (limited at } 
appropriation a and 
United States 


15 each year from the 

These appointments 
are: made by the President, and.it is customary 
to give appointments of midshipmen at large 
to the sons of officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army, Navy,and Marine Corps for 
the reason that ficers and enlisted men, ow- 
ing to the nature of their duties, are unable to 
establish permanent residence and thus be in 
a position to secure nominations for their sons 
from their Senators and Representatives.” 

Additional appoi 
the following bodies 

The regular Navy and Marine Corps. 

The enlisted men of the Naval Reserve and 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 

Honor 
members of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. 

A limited number of appointments are also 
made from Puerto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands. 


ntments are also made from 


sraduates of honor schools and 


The Curriculum 


The course of study at the Naval Academy 
is4 years in length. The academic year begins 
about October 1 and continues to the last of 
May with practically no interruption except 


for a few days of Christmas leave: 


Ten Departments 


There are 10 departments of study; namely, 
executive; seamanship and navigation; ord- 


nance and gunnery; marine engineering; 


mathematics; electrical engineering; English; 
history and government; languages; hygiene; 
At the present time 
about 22 percent of the academic program is 
devoted to professional subjects, 51 percent 


and physical training. 


to mathematics and the sciences, 
applied, and about 27 
subjects. 


pure and 
percent to other 
Each year the new class enters during the 
first part of the summer and receives during 
the first 3 months practical instruction in 
infantry, boat handling, and the rifle range. 
lectures and a reading course are given by 
the departments of English, history, and gov- 
ernment throughout the During 
September preliminary academic work is car- 
ried on in order to acquaint the students. with 
the methods of recitation and study in use 
at the academy 

At the end of the first academic year the 
midshipmen, now members of the third class 
or second year, embark in a squadron of 
battleships for a summer practice cruise. 

At the close of the 
the class ren 


summer. 


second academic year 
iains at the Naval Academy 
during the summer and_ receives practical 
instruction in aviation, navigation, and sea- 
manship, and participates in a month’s coastal 
cruise in destroyers. 
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U. S. Navy Department Building. 


At the end of the third academic year the 
midshipmen of the new first (fourth 
year) again leaves for a summer practice 
cruise, this time in the battle squadron that 
carries also the third class (second year) but 
their duties may follow more closely those of 
When the midship- 
men of the first (4th year) and third (second 


class 


commissioned officers. 


year) classes return from the battleship cruise 
the latter part of August, and those of the 
(third year) that have 
occupied with aviation and the - destroyer 
cruise end this. duty, they are 


second. class been 
granted a 


month’s leave. 


Graduation 


“Upon completing the 4-year course at the 
Naval Academy, the midshipman is awarded 
his diploma and the degree of bachelor of 
science and is then given a commission as an 
ensign in the Navy. 
year are commissioned as second lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps to fill existing vacancies. 
For the 7 


ensign is in a probationary status, and his 


A few graduates each 


years following graduation, the 


commission may be revoked by the Secretary 
of the Navy in the event of misconduct or 
inefficiency. He may not marry until 2 years 
after graduation. Only those graduates who 
show an aptitude for the naval service are 


commissioned as ensigns.”’ 


Reports to Vessel 


After a month’s leave the newly commis- 
sioned ensign reports to a vessel of the fleet 
for his first tour of sea duty, ‘“‘Thus. begins 
his experience as an officer of the United 


States Navy.” 


The Post Graduate 
School 


The second period of instruction involves 
Post School. 
This is located on the grounds of the Naval 
Annapolis, Md. The 


selected for this school are divided into two 


attendance at the Graduate 


Academy at officers 
groups, as follows: 

(a) School of the line.—All students follow- 
ing curricula whose primary objective is the 
development of command, operative, and ad- 
ministrative ability, are assigned to a 1- or 
2-year course at the Postgraduate School of 
the Line. . The 


three groups covering 


curriculum is divided into 


general line duties, 


naval engineering (operating), and applied 
communications. As many officers as can 
be made available are assigned to this instruc- 
tion. 

All students follow- 
ing curricula whose primary objective is the 
development of specialists in designing, in- 


(b) Té chnical school. 


spection, and installation of material, with 
attendant research problems are assigned to 
the technical school for a l- or 2-year course 
at the Postgraduate School, and a second or 
third year at a civilian institution, the total 
period of instruction in no case exceeding 3 
The 
these students are naval engineering (design), 


years. various curricula followed by 


petroleum engineering, radio engineering, 
ordnance engineering (fire control), ordnance 
engineering (aviation), ordnance engineering 
(explo- 


sives), ordnance engineering (torpedoes), ord- 


(metallurgy), ordnance engineering 


nance engineering (mine specialist), aeronau- 


tical engineering, and aerology. 
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The U. 


The Naval War College 


The third period of instruction takes the 
student through the Naval War College junior 
course which gives him a thorough ground- 
ing in the minor operations of war. Only a 
limited number of officers are assigned to this 
instruction. 

The fourth period of instruction takes thi 
senior officer through the Naval War College 
senior course and gives him training in handling 
and maintaining large fleets over extended 
theaters of war and in fleet engagements. ~ It 
embraces a study of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
command, policy, and international law. . As 
many officers as can be made available are 
assigned. to this instruction while in the rank 
of commander and above 


The Submarine School 


Approximately 50 officers are assigned each 
year for submarine training at the Submarine 
School, New London, Conn. 


The H.T.A Training School and the L.T.A 
Training School 


Around 150 officers are assigned each year 
to the “Heavier than Air’ Training School at 
Pensacola, Fla. Approximately six 
annually receive “‘Lighter than Air’ 
tion at Lakehurst, N. J. 


officers 
instruc- 


Instruction of the Staff Corps 


Each year a limited number of officers of 
from 2 to 3 years’ commissioned service aré 
assigned, on their own application, to instruc- 
tion preparatory to transfer to the Construc- 
tion Corps, Civil Engineer Corps, and Supply 
Corps. The applicants for the 
and Civil Engineer Corps are given 3 vears’ 


Construction 
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S. Fleet. 


instruction at civilian institutions, and those 
for the Supply Corps are given 9 months’ in- 
struction at the Naval Finance and Supply 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. <A few officers of 
the Staff Corps attend the Naval War College 
and some of the Army and Marine Corps 
A few officers of the Supply Corps 
instruction at civilian 


schools. 
are given courses of 
institutions in business administration and 
textiles. . The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
conducts independent courses of instruction 


for officers of the Medical Corps. 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


The United States Navy maintains a corps 
dedicated to the peacetime training of young 
college men to-become officers of the Naval 
Reserve, in order to provide for rapid naval 
expansion during national emergency. 

Units of the Naval Reserve. Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps are located at nine of the country’s 
prominent universities or colleges. The oper- 
ation of this corps now consists of a voluntary 
1-year 1,700 students 
under the close and personal instruction of 
line officers of the regular Navy. 
student devotes at least 4 classroom hours per 


enrollment of about 
Each 


week to the study of naval science, in addition 
to much outside preparation time. He partici- 
pates in one or more summer sea cruises in a 
combatant ship, where he converts into prac- 
tice the theories of his winter studies, which 
in ‘the main are scholastic. 

The. student learns seamanship, gunnery, 
ordnance, nautical astronomy, and navigation. 
He gains knowledge of law, communications, 
tactics, naval history, and administration. 
And to a lesser degree he familiarizes himself 
with naval aviation, marine and electrical 
engineering. 

These men are required to pass the Naval 

physical examination. They vol- 
sacrifice about one-quarter of their 


Academy 
untarily 
college hours and much of their recreation and 


vacation time to prepare themselves for the 
In return for this, the Fed. } 


eral Government provides the uniforms, text. | 


national defense. 
books, equipment, a small compensation for 
juniors and seniors, and transportation to and 
from the cruising ships, with subsistenge | 
while on board for all students. 
Naval Reserve Officers’ 
1 


Units are maintained at the 


Training Corps 


following insti. 


tutions: 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 
University of California, Berkeley. 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

) 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or 


} 
ieans. 


Schools for Enlisted 


Men 


Work in the United States Navy involves 
almost continuous operation and care of com. 
plicated machinery of all kinds, consequently 
there is need for well-trained men who can 
machinery and look after the} 

four training stations for 
Newport, R. I.; Hampton 
Lakes, Ill.; and San 


operate the 
repairs. There ar 
recruits; namely, 
Roads, Va.; Great 
Diego, Calif. 

The selection of men who desire to enlist 
involves a number of factors. First, every 
must 
normal intelligence; 
The candidate must pass a physical examina-} 
tion. The investigated, 
teferences are checked and efforts made to 


man have a good physique; second, 


third, a good character 
applicant’s life is 


ascertain the truth regarding the qualifications 
of the candidate. An intelligence test is given. 
If successful, the candidate’s name is placed 
on a waiting list and eventually he may be 
sworn in and sent to the training station for\ 
recruits. The principal source of recruits is 
from the high schools, although a high-school 
education is not prescribed. 

The course at the training station is 12 
weeks in. length. done to 
make the recruit acquainted with the new 
program, its drills, other | 
activities that will occupy his time for the 6! 
year period of enlistment. At the end of the 
12 weeks the recruit, except those who are 
selected for further training at a class A 
school, is sent to a ship to begin his naval 


Everything is 


disciplines, and 


service. 

The enlisted man during his enlistment i 
given the opportunity to enter one of the! 
several service schools which are located it 
different parts of the country. These are of 
three classes: 

(a) Class 
assist the forces afloat by giving such ele 
mentary instruction to recruits as will make 
them more immediately useful and give then! 


A schools are those designed t0 
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the groul hecessa;ry for the lowest 


petty offices rat g 


These are the y schools to which men are 
eligible on « t of recruit training, and 
before going t sea, except. the stenography 
school, to w! ialified recruits may be 
assigned to < ete the quota if not. filled 
by the fleet Chere are nine class A schools 

“(b Class B ols are those designed to 
supplement the training afloat by giving 
enlisted m¢ vivanced instruction when such 
instructio! ca be more advantageously 
given ashore 

Men ar sent to these schools from the 
ships of the fleet and on completion of the 
course are usua returned to the ships from 
which receive Chere are 29 class B schools. 

c) Class ¢ chools are those designed to 
meet the needs of the service by giving ad- 
vaneed training for particular duty  assign- 
ments to e! men in special subjects not 
normally a part of shipboard instruction. 


There are 26. s C schools 


Classification of Class A Schools 





WEEKS COURSE) 
Ratings for which trained 
I (a) Electr Electrician's mates, - fire 
ontrolmen 
l(b) O ( Gunne mates, torped 
ner iviation ordnance 
( WEEKS ( URSI 
II (a) ¢ i 
Il (b) ( en 
II fe) Che 
G 20 WEEKS COURSE 
III (a) M Ma nist’s mates, ivia- 
tion machinist’s mates 
Ill (b) Me " ol Boilermakers, molders, 
metalsmiths, shipfitters, 
iviation metalsmiths 
I \W Carpenter's mates, pattern- 
nakers 
In addit ere e the following class A schools: The 
Buvle Scho t H t ( School; and the Navy 
Sehoo!l of \l 
The Class B Schools 
The follo g schools are included in the B 


category: 
Primary Aviation 


School, Dis ( 


School, Cooks and Bakers 
Surface) School, 
Communication School, 
Advanced Fire-Control School, Primary Fire- 


Engine 
Eleetrical Interior 


Control School, Ford Fire-Control School, 
Gvrocompass School, Officers’ Cooks and 
Officers’ Stewards School, Optical (Range 


Finder) School, Sound Motion Picture Tech- 
School, Sub- 
pe School, Advanced Torpedo 


tary Torpedo School. 


nicians School Stenography 
marine Peris« 


School, Eleme 


The Class € Schools 
The follo g schools are included in the C 
category: 


, 
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In the Electrical School at Hampton Roads. 


Advanced 
Aerographers School, Airship Training School, 
Advanced Aviation Mechanics School, Avia- 
tion 


Aerographers School, Primary 


Instru- 
ment School, Aviation Mechanics (Metalsmith 
School), 


Pilot-Training School, Aviation 


Bugle- 
School, 
Dental Technicians School, Naval Academy 
Preparatory School, Optical School, Para- 
Material School, Pharmacists. Mate 
School, Photographers School, Photographer 
(Slide Film) School, Radio Material School, 
tecruiting Training School, Submarine Train- 
ing School, Welders School. 


Aviation Ordnance School, 


masters School, Deep Sea Divers 


chute 


Training Courses 


Special training courses are also available 
for the Navy 
developing skill and efficiency of individuals. 


personnel for the purpose of 


These include what are known as rating 


courses, general technical courses and general 
The 
courses are handled through instruction books 


training courses for petty officers. 
with tests) somewhat in the form of an ad- 
These training courses are 


furnished 40 the enlisted men by the Navy 


vanced catechism. 


Department free of charge, but are not avail- 
able to the general public. 


Marine Corps Schools 


Officers of the Marine Cerps are appointed 
from three groups: Graduates of the Naval 
Academy, meritorious noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps, and from civil life. 
Each year around 25 are appointed from the 
Naval Academy, 5 come from the ranks, and 
the others from officers of the Marine Corps 
Reserve 
colleges and 
advanced training with R. O. T. C. 
the Army or Navy. 


selected 
take n 
units of 


and honor graduates. of 


universities who have 


All newly 
attend the Basic School at the navy yard, 


appointed second lieutenants 
Philadelphia, Pa., for 1-school-year course in 
the duties of a lieutenant of marines at sea, in 
the field, or in garrison. Later in their careers 
they 
Quantico 


are sent to the Marine Corps schools in 


where they are given 2 years of 
instruction. In addition to 


received at 


more .advanced 


the instruction Marine Corps 


schools, a number of selected Marine officers 
are sent annually to Army and Navy service 
schools such as the Naval War College, Army 
War College, Army Command General Staff 
School, Infantry School, Signal Corps School, 
Coast Artillery School, 
Tactical and Technical School. 


Army Air Service 
The ranks of 
officers in the Marines correspond to those of 
the Army and their pay is similar to the pay of 
officers in the Army and the Navy of relative 
rank and service, 

The of the 
receive their beginning training at the Marine 
Parris Island, 8. C 


enlisted men Marine Corps 


Barracks, 
* 


Convention Calendar 
AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EpvucaTion. Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 3-4. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON Mentat Deri- 

Atlantic City, N. J.. May 22-25. 

AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION 
nati, Ohio, May 26-June 1. 


CLENCY. 


Cincin- 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 
ton, D. C., May 10-18. 


W ashing- 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS. Omaha, Nebr., May 6-9. 

NATIONAL University EXxTEension Assocti- 
ation. Ann Arbor, Mich., May 15-18 


Revicious EpucaTIon AssociaTION. Buffalo 
N. \ Mav 5-7 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Secondary Education 
The Emerging High Schoo! Curriculu 


Its Direction, by Harold Spears. New Yor 
American Book Co., 1940. 400 p._ illus 
$2.50. 

Emphasizes that the present time [ 
secondary education, points out the tor ‘ nsidered 


in the reorganization and gives a det 
experiments now under way. 
Reading 

Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning Chil 
dren, by Samuel A. Kirk, with an introd 
by Marion Monroe. Boston, 


Mifflin Co., 1940. 225 p. $1.50 

Discusses the problems and techr tk 
learning child acquire skill in readir I 
tated bibliography of children’s boc table for slow-le 


ing children and a list of reading test 
retarded children. 
Negro Educators 
Five North Carolina Negro Ed 
Prepared under the direction o 
bold. Chapel Hill, The University of 
Carolina Press, 1939. 142 p._ illus 
The biographies of five North Carolina Ne edu 
Simon Green Atkins, James Benson Dudley, Annie Wealth 
Holland, Peter Weddick Moore, Ezekiel Ezra Smith Put 


2, 
a 
~ 


lished under the auspices of the D I ( per 
Education and Race Relations, cooperati rganizat 
State department of public instruction, University of N 


Carolina, Duke University. 
Educational Research 
Educational Research, Its Nature, 
tial Conditions, and Controlling 
Washington, D. C., American 
Edueation, 1939. 189 p. 
on Education. Studies. 
III, No. 10.) $1. 
Prepared by a committee of distinguished workers in edt 
cational research: Henry W. Holmes, Mark A. May, | 
R. Mort, George D. Stoddard 
published as a guide for research worker 
Radio in Education 
Schools of Democracy. Six radio 
based upon the ‘The 
education in American democrac reprint d 
from Secondary Education. Educational Pol- 
icies Coinmission. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, 1939. 29 p. 10 cents, single 
The scripts of six radio programs sp« 
mission November 16 to December 21, 1938, 
pamphlet form to make them available to schools for | 
use and adaptation. 


Esse 

Concepts 
Council on 
(American Couneil 


Series I 


and Goodw 


scripts 


D irposes of 


report: 


copy. 





sored by the Com- 


reprinted 


New York, 


Broadcasting 


How Schools Can Use Radio. 
Educational Division, National 
Co., 1939. 36 p. 

A guide for school and out-of-school listening, suggestio 


to the teacher on how to use the educational programs t 
eurich the curriculum. 


Free. 


Safety Education 
Units in Safety Education—-Grades I and 


II. Prepared by the Safety Education 
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Volume 


and masters’ 


of Educati 


Research Division. Washington, 


National Education. Association of the 


United States, 1940.. 68 p. illus.. 25 cents 
t € I teache t 
{ i I si intere 
I been tried out eleeted I 
‘ assroom experiences 


blems and Topics in Safety Instructio1 
the Safety Education Projects of 
Division. Washington, D. C 


Association of the United 


tudy 


Visual Aids in Safety Edi 
Education 
Washington, D. C 
Association of the 


Prepared 
Projects of the Re- 
,. Na- 
United 


ication. 





Safety 
searc! Div 
tional Ed 


SiO 
ISiOT) 


ication 


States 1940 32 p. 25 cents. 
I I les advertised lealing wit! ilet 
educatior i er training issued previous to Decemiher 15 
) t es Sources of Safety Posters. These 
l supplement material contained 
f the A I n A on of S 
\ r 


Child Health 
The Ph 


COT cept S 


Below-Pai 


regarding 


sically Child; changing 


and education. 
the care and 
children, National 

New York, Na- 
berculosis Association, 1940. 20 p 


his care 


Report of the Committee on 


ucatior of below-par 


Tuberculosis Association 


Che rey contains a review of the origin of the open-air 
fields of 


, the physically below-par child, and 


of changing concepts in the 


ission of the présent problem and con- 
endat I 
Occupational Information 
Americans at Work. Produced by the 


sroadcasting System Department 


Columbia 
of Education, published by Columbia Univer- 
Morningside Heights, New York. 


ypies of these broadcasts avail- 


sity Press, 


Printed e are 


ible in pamphlet form at 10 cents each. 
8) le bed lude: The newsreel cameraman, 
‘ I t, the shoemaker, the tugboat worker 
é f il instrument maker. For complete 


Susan O. FurtrerRer 


. 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors 
theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office 


yn on interlibrary loan, follows: 


BARDEN, Hal! »E. The social adjustment of California 
lian Conse ition Corps enrollees as determined by a 
ritical anal f their school, camp, ind post-camp records 
Doctor 39. University of Southern California. 410 
BEN PA I 4 study of some factors affecting the 
itme rospective teachers of physical education 
ctor’s )} New York University. 125 p. ms. 
BIRD, I I 4 study of certain visual characteristics of 





EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 


il lt evel 
\ aster 1Y Pe 
BoyveER, Lege Emt for 
pective econd 139 
Pen ivanla > e Colk 
B E, FRANCES M com- 
ercia hool n 1) 1939, 
rge W ngt | 14 
CALLAGHAN, T \ € ictices 
ne 4 i 
ect It Master s | e p. ms 
CH EE, HAI I ( ] school super- 
si ind adn ler the county 
iperintendent D University 
FITZPATI Gi H Imy ement of the study 
~ secondar Ip reference to 
istons i le lr ¢ I f Massa- 
etts Maste { t 9 p. ms 
GILLESPIE, Maky A» practices 
nall high seho State \ ter’s 1939, 
Syracuse Univer 
HOPKINS, WILFRE I ervice 
rendered by graduate I ‘ ers col 
leges. Doctor's, 1938 I I 177 p 
Howe, SARAH Rvut ihe cre e use of play materials 
the preschool cl I nia State 
( lege 2v p.I 
HuLL, FERN L. R ( M er 1939 
Wa t [ 
JOHNSON, ¢ ARLI \ t 1 Cava- 
ier ( inty, N. Dak ere f rcia! and 
ypulation aspects a I er 1939 
University of North D 
KINDLEY, MapGe H e widely 
used American hi i l high school 
eve Master's e e Wash n University. 
- p. ms 
KUNKEL, Pa VAN Mhe l of high school 
ebra: a | e technical and semitechnical words 
und phrases 1 ed t recent elemen- 
ta ind intermed ebra textbooks Doctor’s, 1939 
reachers College, C t I el 168 p 
Lewis, Haze. M. A estigation of facilities for voca- 
il adjustment and pr nee program for 
of-school youn Bostor Doctor's, 1939. 
Harvard Universit; 3 
MEYER, CLARENCE I rhe pu r colleges in the 
North Central Assox ( I versity of 
North Dakota, 301 
tERT ( \ r ve effective 
graph ethod and the topical method of 
ng | f tor Master's, 1939. 
Qf ea ( ene 26 | 
ARI \ A limited survey of elementary 
ind secondary educat tle n tuberculosis sanato- 
riums in the United § ( ¢ ire admitted. 


Master's, 1939. Syrac 
PENCE, 
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Col 


ly 


OWEN 


lege, Columbi 


periences in the li 
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cies in Maine m 
vy of Maine 132 p 
FRED A 
dary 


of Mair 


ARBOY, 


versity 


EON, DOROTHY 


ister’s, 


} 


lected 


secon 


on of an exper 
iovernment typi 
University. 134] 


WATERBURY, 


ert 


iin teacher 


, HARRY 


ani history 


I 


of institutional adaptatior Doet 
aur 
PETERSON, ELLEN I { comparison 


) 
) 


rt 


needs: 8 


The Y.M.C.A. and social 
; T e ichers 


of some common ex- 


ves ips of w en college students. 
1939. Syra ersity. 153 p. ms 
,ODERICK, EDWARD I Ele I cher preparation 


, 1938. Univer- 
of administrative practices 
1939 


Maine Master’s, 


e 

H The deter ind the evalua 
iment ervice ng program for 
sts. Master ( ge Washington 


tenu 


lia State Collece 
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NNi B. Ruling case law 


KEN 


definitions 
Doctor 1939. Pennsyl- 
in teaching 

187 p 
GRAY 


Mot pictures as an aid 
37. Yale University. 
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Special Service Agencies in Citv School Systems 


by Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Special. Problems 


What is “‘Special Education”’ 


xkk* 


I ter! special education’”’ has 
é lifferent connotations among differ- 


different situations. It is 


ent groups 
sometimes t refer to educational 
activities ! led in the regular day school 
program—par t educatio1 \mericanizatian 
and other types of adult education classes; 
continuat education; vocational rehabili- 
tation, among others Or it may refer to 
education In spt al fields of interest or ability 
such as music, art, drama To the largest 
number of persons, however, it means the 
education of spr al gro Ips of children, par- 
ticularly the handicapped group. It is in 
this connect that the term is here used. 
The title ‘Special Service Agencies in City 
School Svst« s likewise interpreted to 
refer to agen aving particular references 
to service lor ( xceptional or ‘“‘deviate’’ 
childret 


Growth of Special Schools and Classes 


The policy of city school systems in the 
United States of making definite school adjust- 
ments for children deviating seriously from 
normal in physical, mental, or emotional 
traits, is of relatively recent origin. At the 


turn of the century searcely a half dozen sys- 


tems were following it. Less than 40 years 
later, in 1938, there were 800 cities in. which 
special schools or classes had been organized 


for -one oO! more exceptional types: The 
mentally retarded, the gifted, the blind or 
partially seeing, the deaf or hard-of-hearing, 
speech defect crippled children, delicate 
children, behavior problems. In that vear, 


314,000 pupil were 


groups, approximates ly 


at work in such special 
y 285,000 of them in 
Is, the others in secondary 
schools. This is the 


elementary sc] 
largest enrollment in 
1 classes that has ever been 
It seems 


special sc] 
reported to the Office of Education. 
that, even through the years of depression 
and conseq retrenchment and through 
the varying educational policies that have 
had their da 


for handicapped children continue to take the 


special educational provisions 


form of si organized groups in which, 


for a part, or all of the school day, adjustment 
can be mor made in keeping with the 
demands of respective handicaps. 


Types of Special Service Agencies 


The mea thre igh which a city school 
System operat r administers a special educa- 
Presente ‘ n Association of School Adminis- 


trators Conver I February 29, 1940. 
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tion program of this type depends upon a 
number of factors, including the size of the city, 
the number of children to be served, and—nat- 
urally enough—the status of the city treasury. 
In some cities, unfortunately, the program 
has developed without conscious planning or 
foresight. A few special groups are organized 
in this schooi or that one to meet an immedi- 
ate emergency, but there is no well-conceived 
systematic plan for reaching all of the hard- 
of-hearing children in the city or all of the 
crippled children or the mentally deficient or 
speech defectives. Even when a_ systematic 
plan is under way in a small city of perhaps 
less than 30,000 population, any adjustment 
procedures carried on for exceptional children 
usually become the responsibility of the same 
administrator or supervisor who has charge 
As the 


city grows in size, however, one is apt to find 


of the elementary school program. 


a division of the superintendent’s staff respon- 
sible primarily or even exclusively for special 
services to exceptional children. 

It is recognized that there are many agencies 
in city school systems performing special 
services of one kind or another, such as attend- 
ance bureaus, research divisions, health. ard 
physical education departments. However 
several types of divisions or agencies have been 
set up in different systems to serve particu- 
larly the deviates of the school population. 
Such divisions or agencies derive their func- 
tions from the requirements -they are set up 
to meet. One of the first needs of every ex- 
ceptional child—as of every normal child—is 
to be understood, and this necessitates a child 
study or psychological service in the school 
system. But understanding the child is not 
enough. One must act upon the basis of 
understanding. Hence there is the need to 
apply the findings of child study to the pupil’s 
educational program through whatever special 
adjustments are deemed advisable. This 
need has brought into existence supervisors 
or groups of supervisors organized into bureaus 
In 1938, 86 city school 


systems reported special supervisors or super- 


of special education. 


vising principals in charge of one or more 
groups of exceptional children, and some of 
the larger cities have a staff. of several per- 
sons in this field under the genera] adminis- 
tration of a director of the entire program. 
Such persons are primarily concerned with 
problems of organization, curriculum, class- 
room management, and training of teachers 
in service, just as a general elementary super- 
visor is responsible for similar matters in 
Obviously the 


general elementary 


regular elementary schools. 
work of these two officials 
supervisor and special education supervisor— 


must be closely coordinated, in order that 


there may be no chasm between the program 
of regular classes and that of special classes 
There is a third general type of agency that 
should be considered in connection with ex- 
ceptional children, namely, the service de- 
signed to adjust a personality or behavior 
difficulty that may or may not be related to 
educational maladjustment. In some school 
systems a psychologist is employed for this 
purpose; in others a visiting teacher. In 
others a clinical unit has been set up involving 
the coordinated services of school physician, 
psychologist, visiting teacher, or other case 
worker, and in a few instances a psychiatrist 
ali of these working in cooperation with the 
teacher and the parents of the child to bring 
about the desired adjustment. A _ so-called 
child guidance clinic is specifically organized 
for this purpose which uses medical, psycho- 
logical, social, and educational services in 
studying a child and his problem and in mak- 
Only a 
score of cities now have such clinics operating 


ing recommendations for treatment. 


as integral parts of the school system but in 
more than 600 cities they have been estab- 
lished as community agencies, from which 
service is given to school children upon request 
of the proper authorities. 


Some Examples 


With these three general types of agencies 
the child study or psychological 
service, the supervision of special educational 
programs, and the child guidance clinic for the 
let us look 
briefly at the programs of a few selected cities 


in mind 


adjustment of behavior problems 


of varying size. 

City A has a population of about 35,000. 
In its school system are a limited number of 
special classes for handicapped children, in 
which instructional adjustments are made to 
meet individual needs. This adjustment 
service is a part of the total program of child 
guidance, which is directed by a staff member 
who has had training in psychological and 
other aspects of child guidance service apart 
from its psychiatric phases. Working in or 
in close cooperation with the guidance organi- 
zation are: One full-time visiting counselor, 
who has special home-visiting duties; one 
part-time school counselor for each of the 12 
schools in the system, who has also part-time 
teaching responsibilities; one full-time and 
one part-time school physician. The child 
guidance department of the school system 
works with all cases of maladjustment in the 
schools; including those related to educational 
progress, personality, or behavior. 

Child guidance conferences are scheduled 
regularly in each of the 12 elementary and 
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secondary schools of the city, at which the 
problems of individual children are considered 
Present at such conferences are the principal 
of the school, the child’s teacher or teachers, 
the school physician, the school counselor, the 
director of child guidance, and occasionally a 
family case worker if the child is known to a 
social agency. In the high school the dean 
of girls and the boys’ adviser are added to the 
group. Out of the conference come 
mendations relating to physical, social, and 
educational treatment, which are 
to those who are to put them: into operation 
It is reported that there is scarcely a case con- 
sidered that does not 
of help from some outside agency it is 
further reported that the 
value of the program is that. it began with 


recom- 


passed oO! 


involve the enlistment 


most significant 
school personnel and is essentially part of a1 
program through 
develop in their understanding and treatment 
.of pupil difficulties. Without 
amount of highly specialized service; this cits 
of 35,000 is attacking its problems of pupil 
maladjustments through a well coordinated 
program of guidance that enlists the services 
of every one concerned with the child; and 


in-service which teachers 


any great 


the results appear to show that the time and 
effort are well-spent. 

City B is one with a population of somewhat 
more than 80,000. 
visor of special education and two principals of 


It reported in 1938 a super- 


‘special schools, one for the mentally retarded, 
and the other, interestingly enough, for the in- 
tellectually gifted. 
and for hard -of - hearing, 
and delicate children are integral parts of the 
school program, 
by itinerant teachers. 
through these special and 
served in 1938 about 850 children: 

In addition to a supervisor of special edu 
cation, city B has a director of guidance, who 
is assisted by one full-time psychologist, while 
school health specialists, attendance workers, 
and school counselors, principals, and. teachers 
all contribute to the guidance program accord- 
ing to their respective functions. The chid 
study and clinical service is centered in the 
guidance department, with 
lationships extending to these other officials 
within the school system as well as to numerous 
A group 


Sight conservation classes, 
classes crippled, 
Speech correction is offered 
The provisions made 


1 
classes 


schools 


cor yperative re- 


agencies outside the school system 
has been organized in the community 
senting various social agencies which attempt 
to mobilize their resources for the interests of 
individual children. . It is called the Coordi- 
nating Council Adjustment Committee, and 
its services are available to the schools in fur- 
nishing information concerning 
any child that has come to its attention. 
Another community agency in city B is a 
child guidance clinic which is sponsored by 
the local society for mental hygiene and is sup 
ported by the community chest. It has psy 
chiatric specialists on its staff and accepts 
from the schools cases. which appear to. de 
mand the psychiatric assistance it 
to give. This 


repre- 


and advice 


is prepa red 


community child’ guidanes 


clinic supplements the psychoeducational clin- 
ical service. which is an intrinsic part of the 
program and which is intimately re- 
lated to 


school 
other phases of school activities 
affecting the lives of children. 

City C has a population of 120,000. 
is in the school system a unit called the Child 
Study. 
psychologist and in which is included a child 
guidance clinic for the study and adjustment 
This child 


study department is responsible also for the 


There 


Department, which is directed by a 


of all.types of pupil problems. 


supervision of special schools and classes for 


handicapped children and for the adminis- 
tration of psychological examinations through- 
Its professional staff 
the 


supervisor of special education; and two visit- 


out the school system. 
consists of the psychologist-director; 


ing teachers, one of whom is assigned espe- 
cially to the work of the child guidance clinic. 
In 1938 city C reported approximately 1,200 


children in special groups for handicapped 


children, including the mentelly deficient, 
speech defectives, and various types of physi- 


cally handicapped. It 1,000 
children referred for psychological study, of 
clinical 


also reported 


demanded intensive con- 


for serious behavior or personality 


whom 8&9 
sideration 
difficulties. To 
such problems a psychiatrist comes from the 


assist in- the adjustment of 
State hospital 2 days each month and serves 
the school to the local 
district teacher, 
psychologist, school principal, teacher, parent, 


system without cost 


The psychiatrist, visiting 


and. sometimes other immediately 
interested cooperate in bringing about a de- 
the child’s difficulty. 


and B, agencies both 


persons 


solution to 
Again, as in cities A 
within and without the school system con- 
tribute to the total program, directed by one 


sirable 


or more persons on the school staff. 

In city D there is a population of more than 
100,000. It has the 
otganized in 1924 the first psychiatric child 
guidance clinic in the country which functions 


distinetion of having 


as an intrinsic part of the city school system. 
In the the clinic com- 
prises one division of the child study depart- 


present organization 
ment of the schools, the director of which is a 
psychiatrist who utilizes the services of school] 
psychologists, visiting teachers, and attend- 
ance social workers employed by the school 
system 

The child study department includes among 
its activities the following: Diagnosis, advice, 
and treatment of emotionally and mentally 
disturbed children; neurological and physical 
examinations and advice; examination and 
decision as to placement in special. classes for 
the: retarded; examinations and advice in 
special problems of grade placement, promo- 
tior, demotion, curricular changes, applica- 
tion and effort of pupils, and other educational 
matters interfering with pupil progress. Ina 
recent annual report of the department, its 
director says: 

“The greatest service the Child Study De- 
can render to the schools and the 


will be 


partment 


children through. the prevention of 


through 


and not 


aiding a 
becoming 
state of mental 
called 


its aims it is closely 


maladjustment 
small percentage of those who are 
warped to a satisfactory 
health. This 
mental hygiene, and in 
allied to if not identical with education itself.” 

In city D there is also a director of special] 


preventive service is 


education who has supervisory 


responsibility 
for the instructional program provided in all 
schools and classes for exceptional 
In 1938, almost 4,000 handicapped 


schools and 


special 
children. 
children such 


were enrolled in 


classes, including blind and partially seeing, 
deaf and hard of hearing, speech defectives, 
delicate, deficient, and 
truants or behavior problems. The program 


crippled, mentally 
of special education has been carried into the 
junior high school, in order that adolescents 
may work with others of their age, regardless 
of mental or physica] incapacities. The entire 
program of special education and child guid- 
ance is coordinated with the health and social 
services of the schools, the visiting teachers, 
and school physicians 


attendance workers, 


contributing possible 
entire staff en- 


hand for the greatest 


assistance so far as 
The 
deavors to work hand i 


where neede 1. school 


good of each child. 
Some Significant Factors 
Other examples might be cited illustrating 
types of special service agencies functioning 
for the welfare of exceptional children. There 
is the city of 12,000 inhabitants, for example, 
which employs a full-time psychiatrist as a 
child guidance 
authority believe that this is the type of serv- 
ice most needed for the mental health of chil- 
There is the city of 80,000 
which employs a part-time psychiatrist for 


specialist because those in 


dren in school. 


the most serious behavior problems and in 
schools is the 
“coordinating council’’ made 


which the superintendent of 
chairman of a 
up of officials in various city departments who 
consistently attempt to make the facilities of 
all public agencies serve in a coordinated way 
a single child who may need them. There is 
the city of 300,000 which has in its school 
system six coordinate divisions of the super- 
staff various 
functions of individual guidance, namely: (1) 
the . visiting 
child study and special education department; 
(3) the department of educational and voca- 
tional guidance; (4) the attendance. depart- 
ment; (5) the parent education and child de- 
the physical 


intendent’s charged with 


teacher 


velopment department; and (6 
education department. 

A study of the diversified plans under way, 
as illustrated by cities A, B, C, and D, points 
to the that the schools. are 
coming to accept more and more their respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the individual child, 
or “‘just nor- 


conclusion 


whether handicapped or gifted 
mal.”’ The significant facts to which atten- 
tion may be called and which might well con- 


stitute a summary are these: 


(Conel ided on page 242 
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Legal Provisions 


Certification of School Librarians 


by Edith A. Lathrop, {ssociate Specialist in School Libraries 


| portance of the librarv to the 


hool has made it neces 
administering 


model en yh ihe . 
Sa tO? persons ! 
Ee Si braries to be trained in the 


science of librarianship. To insure that only 
qualified persons are entr isted with the man- 
agement ol libraries school certifying 
authorities have provided, in accordance with 
law, special ficates for school librarians 


With respect 


ing the certification of school] librarians,! the 


the legal prov isions govern- 


18 States and the District of Columbia may 
be grouped into two main classes 
1) States ha r legislation which expressly 


provides for the certification of such librarians. 


2) States providing for the certification of 
school libraria by reason of broad and gen- 
eral certificat powers vested by law in State 


sel ool off cers 
Legislation for Certification 


Legislatiot ch expressly provides for the 


certificatior hool librarians is found in the 
following cight States: California, Minnesota, 
New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 


West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


provisions of legislation on. this subject may 


The principal 
be character ed DY the following four types: 
1) Legislat 


certificates as 


which specifies the kinds of 
California and Minnesota. 

2) Legislat which gives teacher status 
to librarians a California and Wisconsin. 


(3) Legislat 


which authorizes local boards 
of education t ssue certificates as county 
boards of. education in California, and city 
boards of education in New York, Oklahoma, 
and Wisconsi! 

4) Legislation which expressly authorizes 
State school library authorities to issue 
prescribe regulations for the 
The State 


on in California, Minnesota, 


certificates or 1 

certification ¢ chool librarians as: 
board of educat 
and Tennesse he State’s chief school officer in 
Oregon, West Virginia, and Wisconsin: and the 
Oklahoma Library 


Digests or ti 


Commission in Oklahoma. 
principal provisions of State 
legislation governing the certification of school 
librarians for these eight States make up the 


concluding section of this article. 
State Regulation 
The general trend in legislation relative to 
the certificat of school librarians is the 
Same as that for teachers, namely, to give 
State boards f other State 


certifying aut ties power to establish regu- 


education or 


lations for the certification of such librarians 


rather than fix them by statute. It has already 


been stated that seven of the eight States, 
expressly 


providing for the certification of 


In effect J : 1939. 


J volume Zz. Vurnbhe ré 


school librarians, have authorized State school 


or library authorities to pass upon the quali 
fications of such librarians... With the excep 
tion of Massachusetts, State certifying author- 
ities in all of the remaining States and New 
York (in which the only legislation expressly 
provided relates to certification in cities), may 
adopt regulations for the certification of school 
librarians or issue certificates to them by virtue 
of certain legal authority vested in such 
authorities over all certification. 

In order to determine the number of States 
in which State certifying authorities have 
adopted regulations for the certification of 
Office of 
solicited such information from State depart- 


school librarians, the Education 
ments of education in the spring of 1939. . The 
replies show that in addition to the District of 
Columbia 30 States have adopted such regula- 
tions; and 2 other States—Kansas and Ten- 
nessee—have taken steps in that direction. 
The 30 States that have adopted regulations 
are: Alabama, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsy]- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
West 


sota, 
Jersey, New 


Virginia, Washington, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

The State board of education in Karisas, 
which is authorized to make rules and regula- 
tions regarding the certification of teachers, 
reported that while the board does not require 
school librarians to hold librarians’ certificates, 
it adopted on July 15, 1938, a ruling regarding 
the training of librarians in class A high schools 
This ruling. urged 
schools to meet not later than September 1, 


administrators of such 
1943, a requirement that librarians have aca- 
demic qualifications equivalent to those re- 
quired of teachers in class A high schools and 
that the qualifications include not fewer than 
eight semester-hours of college credit in 
library science. 

It has already been stated that Tennessee 


one of the States having legislation which 
expressly authorizes the State board of educa- 
tion to prescribe regulations for.the certifica- 
tion of school librarians. The law further pro- 
vides, as shown in the concluding section of 
this article, for an advisory board of librarians 
whose duty it shall be to make recommenda- 
tions to the board. The reply from Tennessee 
shows that this committee is engaged in 
making a study upon which it will make its 
recommendations. 

An examination of the regulations for the 
certification of school librarians that have been 
adopted by State certifying authorities shows 


that the amount of library. training required 
varies generally with the size of the school. 
The minimum amount is usually found in 
small schools in which a teacher, who is com- 
monly called a teacher-librarian, divides her 
time between teaching and library duties. 


Local Authority 


In the remaining 16 States it appears that 
the employment of persons as school librarians 
with training in library science, rests with 
The list of States 


Arizona, Arkansas, 


local boards of education. 
in this group comprises: 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
Mexico, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 

In one of these 16 States, Massachusetts, 


town school committees are authorized by law 


vada, New Texas. 


to pass upon the qualifications of teachers and 
other school authorities. The only certificates 
issued by the State are those for teachers in 
State-aided high schools and superintendents 
of schools in superintendency unions. 

In States in which certification is State or 
largely State-controlled, local school boards 
have authority to decide upon the persons 
they wish to employ as school librarians, pro- 
vided such persons meet the minimum aca- 
demic and professional requirements set up 
by the State. Available data show that in 
this group of States, which do not include 
library science in their State minimum certifi- 
cation requirements, there are schools which 
do have librarians with such training, thus 
indicating on the part of school boards a recog- 
nition of its value. As one State in the group 
reported: “It is the practice to require train- 
ing in library work but the same is not re- 
quired by law.” 


Digests of State Legislation 


CaLirorNiA.—No librarian shall be em- 
ployed for more than 2 hours a day in any 
elementary or secondary school unless such 
librarian holds a valid secondary school certifi- 
cate or a special teacher’s certificate in librar- 
ianship of proper grade granted in accordance 
with law. Such librarians when employed 
full time as librarians or serving full time part- 
ly as librarians and partly as teachers shall 
rank as teachers. 

County boards of education have power to 
special certificates “authorizing the 
holders to serve as librarians or to teach in 
the schools of the county such branch or 
branches of learning and in such grades as are 
named in such certificates.” 

The State board of education shall have 


grant 


power to prescribe by general regulations es- 


(Conclided on page 256) 














The Affirmative 


by N. S. LIGHT 


Director, Bureau of Supervision, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


*% *& X& The administration of 


public recreation as 


funds for 
part of the 





public education program is ‘not 
only wise but necessary and for a 
variety of reasons. 

First among these is that the 
purpose controls both education and recrea- 


same basic 
tion, namely, ‘stimulating and guiding the 
growth and 
adults. A play program planned for the com- 


development of children and 


munity or for the individual without regard for 
effect upon behavior is unsocial at its best, 
and yet programs so planned are by no means 
rare. 

From the time when play 
were regarded as antithetical, if not antago- 
nistic, and when recreation was regarded as 


and edué¢ation 
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a) 


oe 





merely games, 
} 


nave 


amusement, and entertainment, 
until 


find leaders in both fields claiming the same 


we moved a long way now we 
goals.and indeed the same methods. 

Both are reorganizing procedures as experi- 
ences in democratic living. Both are breaking 
away from mass programs and are directing 
attention -to the Both are stili 


developing skills but greater emphasis is now 


individual. 


placed upon attitudes 
We might extend the 


basic elements to much greater length but this 


catalog of common 


is perhaps sufficient to point out identical pur- 

pose and the growing identity of problems. 
Identity in method tends to upon 

identity of purpose and not only is this hap- 


follow 


pening but materials, organization for leader- 
ship and activities are becoming very largely 
the same 

Where leaders in the two fields get together 
find it in- 
creasingly easy to understand one another and 
difficult to 
tween their modes of thinking and doing, all 


for discussion of problems they 


correspondingly differentiate be- 
this in spite of long established fears, some of 
them, | suspect, fostered for protection pur- 
poses 

The second reason is that with a converging 
communities: are 


development of programs 


faced with competing programs out of which 


grow “cooperative agreements’ which are 
often in fact agreements not to cooperate. 
They: define respective “‘places in the sun”’ 


of community enterprises, culminating in 


friction when one or the other is forced into 
what has been regarded as the privileged do- 


main of the other. 
Unified Program 


A unified program of education and recrea 
tion planned in terms of the whole community 
is needed and that can be obtained in the long 
run only by unified administration. 

Recreation suffers today from lack of 
trained leadership. There is no satisfactory 
program for training recreation leaders and 
workers, indeed we might say that there is no 


program at all: 





THIS MONTHS SUBJECT 


Should Recreation Supported 
by Public Funds be Administered 


as a Part of Public Education ? 


Education has n 
institutions for 


Imerous, 


probably too 
training leaders and 
workers and these might well be used to supply 
this lack. 
lishing preparation and training standards for 
recreation workers, something badly needed 


many, 


This move might well lead to estab- 


in most areas. 


Again, educational administration, in a 
organized 


functions in 


sense, is 


comparative 
throughout the 


highly 
country. It 
country and city alike. This machinery 
should be used, if it is in any way possible, and 
the creation of another governmental agency 
avoided. We have too many such agencies 
for effective community planning or adminis- 
tration. We are slowly reducing the number 
and no new ones should be 
that no agency is 
capable of performing the new functions. 


created unless it 


can be shown existing 


Community Interests 


have under their con- 
working in 
the interests of the community 24 hours a day. 
Buildings and playgrounds should be planned 
for such community 


Boards of education 
trol large plants which should be 


That they are each 
year better planned is evidence of the in- 


use. 


creased community consciousness of boards of 
education. 

That such plants can be better handled by 
one administration than by two or three should 
go without saying. In no other way can the 
problems arising from the use of machinery, 
tools, and supplies, for example, be solved 
from a long-term point of view. 

To sum this up, two programs which have 
in philosophy and practice become so identical 
that good education is good recreation and 
good recreation is good education, require in 
the interests of the community, unity also in 
achieved 
boards of eduea- 
This proposal has also the advantage of 
bringing to the movement the 


administration, and that can be 
through administration by 
tion. 


recreation 


—_ 


- 


- 


resources of the education program in training } 


institutions, plant organization, and prestige. 
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VControversial Issues in Education 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 


their respective fields are being presented in ScHoow Lire, during the school 


vear. as SCHOOL Lire’s Forum Panel. 


In presenting the series, ScHOOL LIFE 


in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 


seeks only, through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire careful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Negative 
by V. K. BROWN 


Director of Recreation, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, Chicago, Ill. 


egative approves of schools 


kk 1 





promoting recreation. We _ wel- 
col every experiment attacking 
leisure-time problems We = dis- 


agree only wit! versal educational adminis- 


tration of recreatio 
our attitude is 


Far from being dogmatic, 


rather questioning. Has education every- 
where proved so progressive that it becomes 
the only agency to be entrusted with recre- 
ation administration? That responsibility 
involves developing original inspirations, new 
devices, to br juickly to adequate maturity 
a still embryonie social service. Recreation 
is escape from monotonous routine into 
adventure. Endlessly it demands novelties, 
fresh exploring, new undertakings, lest it 
becomes itself a monotony, requiring another 
escape. Conceding, for argument’s sake, 


that progressive education could assure such 
creative climate, is every educational admin- 
gressive, and other 


istration so every 


administration reactionary, as to justify 
putting all the eg a single basket? 
When did ed that 


pre-eminence? The recreation movement orig- 


gs into 


ication attain happy 


inated, precis because education was still 
failing to inspire leisure. That movement’s 


Lee, 


creative 


originators, Joseph 
Addams vas their 
educators? Are ¢ 


contributors 


Luther Gulich, Jane 
that of 
outstandirg 


genius 
ducators the 
recreation’s operational prog- 


ress toda vi? 


Granting that knowledge needs better 
relating to life; and that concept needs better 
translating to action—that training needs 
transfer. Even yet, James Mursell observes 
that present-day “lack of transfer is not a 
fiat of the Almighty. It is an indictment of 
of teaching! Investigators still find no 
indicatior education is “developing 
permanent terest in reading as a leisure- 


Volume 25, Number 8 


time activity.”” In education’s own tradi- 


tional province, results remain questionable 
May we not justifiably hesitate to surrender 


to educationa]. administration,. everywhere, 
freedom to do as it pleases in 


unstandardized? Is 


society’s last 
its recreation stand- 
ardization always progressive, never arresting? 

We are aware that a group of educators 
recently recommends that a new educational 
“Authority” 


libraries, 


take over education, recreation, 
into unified 
But that word “Authority” 
It makes us pause! It 


and social services, 
administration. 
itself is significant. 
may reveal the very frame of mind we most 
oppose. Do these distinguished gentlemen, 
representing the educators they propose to 
place in control, despair of voluntarily co- 
functioning 
Have they no solu- 
tion to the problem of meeting the needs of 
the ‘‘whole child’’—or. of the body 


politic authoritarian control, com- 


ordinated action, cooperatively 


for the common good? 


whole 
save by 
pelling adherence to what it conceives to be 
What becomes, then, of 


their protestations about a democratic society? 


the ultimate plan? 


tecreation is not today a matter of chil- 


dren’s play alone. It involves the entire 
community, and all its communal resources 
If a centralized authority is necessary, it can 
The 
further, to absorb the 


parks in town and country, to administer 


not stop with schools and playgrounds. 
same logic forces it 


motor 
highways, museums, exhibition halls, music 
Then when it has 
become an incongruous aggregate, the 


beaches and waterways, camps and 


pavilions, art galleries. 
need 
for specialized administrative skills forces it 
again to the very pattern we have now, to sub- 
divide all over again! And 
face anew the same need 
of democratic coordination. 
Are not. we 
tails around a circle, here? 

It seems only rational to 
adult 
may 


chasing our 


assume that in an 
society; communities 
be entrusted with the 


privilege of deciding / 


for themselves where 





V. K. Brown. 


they will vest authority recreation. 


Otherwise, we 


over 
must despair of democracy. 
For example, Chicago has a socially minded 
park Must we arbitrarily 
transfer our field houses from the park district 
Our staff is 
merit-test selected for specialized expertness 
not operating overtime building 


administration. 
to board of education control? 


in recreation 
uses because they happen to be principals of 
Boards of numerous 
cities jettisoned fads and frills in the darkest 
depression days. Our park buildings stayed 
open, steadying public morale by enlarging 
Would recreation, a newcomer in 


schools. education in 


programs. 
the curriculum, 
secure, if educationally administered in those 
days of direst need for its cheering fellowships? 
Challenged by that need, our parks sacrificed 
in other departments to expand and reinspire 


fp 


have been everywhere so 























the recreation service, providing new attrac- 
tions, reviving discouraged 
regalvanizing people around new interests, to 
a refreshed spirit of hopefulness. Are 
munities now to be denied the right 
noneducational administration? 
Summarizing: Education’s 
courses, classes, and companions, its 
pulsory attendance, its bell ringing, 
still too much of regimentation to take over 
our last freedom, recreation. It 
reassuring universal genius for original inven- 
tiveness. Its own exponents speak in 
of ‘‘authorities;” and this proposal is rendered 
suspect since it denies communities the right 
to determine their own recreation 
democratic home-rule freedom of choice. 


neighborhoods, 


com- 


to such 
prescri bed 

com- 
smack 


shows no 


terms 


policies in 


* 


Mr. Light’s Rebuttal 


Mr. Brown’s concept of 


escape from monotonous routine assigns rec- 


recreation as’ an 
reation to a minor role. <A concept of recrea- 
tion as opportunity for self-realization through 
a wide variety of activities under competent 
guidance calls for leadership of a high order, 
and it also identifies recreation with educéa- 
tion. 

The first of Mr. Brown’s arguments is an 
attack upon administration 
from recreation leaders. The.attitude which 
begets these attacks virtually 
operative action in the interest of the com- 
It is one more reason why the two 


school common 


prohibits co- 


munity. 
services must be unified. 

Generally speaking, there are no preservice 
professional requirements in the 
field and few opportunities to secure such 
training. The reverse is true in the educa 
tion field. Unless he is prepared to maintain 
that superior professional preparation means 


recreation 


a less liberal, less social, and more ‘“‘stand- 
ardized”’ administration, Mr. 
ment has no basis. 

The democratization of all the 
services, including recreation and education 
and local determination of 
policy, are major theses of the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission to which Mr. 
Brown refers. He should read them 
the care they merit. 

Mr. Brown’s second argument is that com 
mon mask for a retreat from principle, expe- 
Recreation, parks, and playgrounds 
“respectable 


Brown’s 


argu- 
allied social 


program and 


with 


diency. 
have frequently provided the 
front” for gang politicians exploiting the com- 
munity. The only explanation for recreation’s 
acceptance of this situation is expediency 
Perhaps Chicago’s schools, to the plight of 
which in contrast with its parks and play- 
grounds Mr. Brown calls attention, would 
have lost far more if expediency, rather than 
principle, had controlled their administration. 

Mr. Brown asserts that recreation is ‘tour 
last freedom’”’; he fears its loss. If freedom of 
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religion has vanished with freedom of speech 
and education, then certainly freedom of rec- 
His fear for the 
loss of recreation freedom has no more basis 
fear of 
not, 


reation has not long to live. 


than his education. Freedom of 


recreation will however, survive loss of 


educational freedom 


* 


Mr. Brown’s Rebuttal 


Play programs operated ‘‘without regard for 
effect upon behavior are by 
No doubt But 


tually. demonstrating transfer in ‘‘effect upon 


no means rare.”’ 


educational programs ac- 


behavior’ are more than rare; they are non- 


xistent, by admission of education’s own 


observers. Educational control does not 


commend its superiority by tl argument. 
The affirmative admits it, in its reference 


to cooperation which does not cooperate. 


Education: teaches the concepts of coopera- 
tion, but behavior sadly fails to put concept 
His Authority! Make 
‘em love each other if you must break every 
But 


for cooperation, after 


into action. cure? 


n- their bodies. does that answer 


bone 
the revived necessity 
authority gets so big it must. subdivide, and 
In the end 
And its essence 


start cooperating all over again? 
we must have cooperation. 


is its voluntariness. Confession of present 
defeat does not alter that, nor can compulsion 
solve it. . The sole path on which it can arrive 
is the pathway of democracy. 

But are play and education equally ‘‘experi- 
Compulsory 
attendance, class assignment, calendared prog- 
still the 


companions, 


democratie living?’’ 


ences in 


ress, characterize freedom to 


one; 


‘hoose hours, activities, dis- 
Perhaps here is “iden- 
but “identity in method?’’ 


very 


tinguishes the other. 
tity in purpose” 
Why, that is the 
Let education 


thing we most fear! 


demonstrate more general 
genius for liberating the spirit, before we are 
willing to bow to its universal control. 
Deploring inadequate leadership, does not 
he see its significance? 


Present leadership is 
produced by present education. If education 
so comprehends the spirit of recreation as 
solely to merit its control, why is not it doing 
now a better training job? Why must recrea- 
tion systems seek leaders taught by doing 

why conduct in-service training programs? 
He thinks the product of education’s numer- 


ous normal schools would be acceptable to 


educationally administered recreation. . So do 
we. That’s why we are opposed! We've 
seen—have had to . reeducate—them, to 


levelop recreational, rather than academic 


approaches. 
He insinuates that this doubt of ours is to 
Now, now! That’s author- 
We didn’t 
greed for 


protect our jobs. 
itarian attitude breaking through. 
about education’s 


say anything 


power, for control of the budget, did we? 


Special Service Agencies 
(Concluded from page 238) 


1. Much can be done 
ithout 


to serve the needs of 
exceptional children w a great outlay 
of money, providing there is cooperation and 
understanding on the part of school officials 
concerned with their welfare 

yo School have 
supple- 
so also have the 


and community agencies 


much to give to each other, each 
menting the other’s services; 
school officials working in various departments 
within 
sible coordination of 
conducive both to 


effectiveness of results 


the school system. The closest pos- 
all available services is 
effort 


economy of and 


3. Three important types of special service 
agencies needed in a comprehensive program 
of special education for exceptional children 
are—(a) a child study or psychological sery- 
ice; (b) a supervisory service for the special 
instructional facilities needed by handicapped 
children; (ec) a clinical service to assist in the 
adjustment of behavior problems 

1. The 
complete 


program of special service is not 
until child 
handicap, 


every with a_ physical 


handicap, a mental intellectual 
genius or talent, behavior difficulty, or any 
other type of deviation 


attention 


demanding special 
careful 
the type of educa- 


has become a subject of 
study, and has been give 
tional program his condition requires. 

5. To achieve successfully such a program, 
some one or more qualified persons should be 
definitely assigned to assume responsibility, 
in an administrative and supervisory capacity, 
for its continuous development. 


Exploratory Study 


(Continued from page 226 


coming the present lack of recognition of the 
and of 


importance of rural social studies, 


acquainting students with the opportunities 
open to specialists in the field. 

“Our agricultural 
were originally technical in character, devoted 


educational institutions 
largely to crop management and animal hus- 
bandry,”’ Dr. Nourse said. “Interest in rural 
market problems, farm 
tenancy led to the 


standards of living, 
management, and farm 
development, first of agricultural economics 
and then of rural sociology, shortly before the 
World War. During the post-war period, 
this interest quickened and served to focus 
attention on many social questions and even- 
tually, during the depression, led to the estab- 
lishment of agencies to deal with them 
“‘Today these Federal and State programs 
and concerns, 
Though political changes may affect them 
somewhat, it seems quite likely that they will 
Indeed, there 
are many indications that current programs 
will be expanded, and there is little likelihood 


of service research are going 


not be materially curtailed. 


that there will be any sudden decrease in the 
demand for competent personnel.” 
(Concluded on page 249 
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Klementary Education of Negroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


The st important educational 
x * of Ne 


* aie problems of groes today are 
BSS. found in the elementary schools. 
The , mportant for the follow- 

ing reasons: 


| A large centage of 


attending sc! aré in the 


Negro pupils 
elementary 


grades—(92 per t for Negro only as com- 


pared with 79 percent for all races). Not 
only is a larger proportion of Negroes, who 
are attending ol, enrolled in the elemen- 
tary grades than of other groups, but the 
Negro elementar chool enrollment is de- 
creasing at a ver rate Since 1930 the 
elementary school enrollment for the country 
as a whole deers 1 about 7 percent, whereas 
for Negroes the decrease for the same period 
was about 2 percent 

2) Problem vhich are common to all 
groups and lev f education are usually ac- 
centuated in the elementary schools for Ne- 
groes Che study and solution of these prob- 


lems require relatively more thought, more 


time, more energy, and more money than are 
required in alm any other field of education. 

3) Thorough training in the essentials of 
elementary school subjects and the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of their relationship 
to each other and to life outside the schol 
are fundamental to the personal growth of 
individuals and to the general welfare of 
society. This is particularly important for 
Negroes since the education received during 
elementary school years is all that the ma- 


ioritv of them ever receive 


Status of Facilities 


In 1937-38, the Southern States, 2,214,- 
162 Negro pupils, constituting about 85 per- 
cent of all the Negro children 6 to 14 years of 
age, were enrolled in approximately 25,000 
elementary schools, 18,000 of which were one- 
and two-teacher schools. 

The condition of the buildings which house 
these schools is gradually improving. During 
the 20 years prior to 1932 many communities 


i 


were stimulated to improve old buildings and 


to build new ones through the Rosenwald 
school building program, which was respon- 
sible for the erection of 5,000 school buildings 
for Negroes About the time this program 


was discontinued, the improvement of Negro 
schools received another impetus, this time 
from Federal em rgency funds through the 
CWA, WPA, and PWA. Some States and 


local communities independent of outside 
aid are beginning to provide better schools for 
Negroes. However, especially in rural areas 


half of them live, there are 
thousands of Negro schools being conducted in 
publicly owned buildings that are in poor 
repair, and st 


where more thar 


other thousands being con- 
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ducted in dilapidated churches, lodge halls 
More than one-third of the 
Negre schools in one State are housed in 


and cabins. 


nonpublic buildings 

Many of the schools are lacking in equip- 
ment, such as blackboards, books, maps, and, 
desks, and in such facilities as adequate water 
Although, 
according to. studies made by the Office of 


supply, toilets, light, and heat. 
Education, a large proportion of the Negro 
children in rural areas must travel excessive 
distances over bad dirt roads. in order to 
attend school, little transportation at public 
percentages of 


expense is provided,, The 


Negro and white children of given ages 
from: school are: 
Negro 18, 


Negro 


living 3. miles or more 
Pupils 8 years of age and younger 
white 2; pupils 9 to 12 years of age 
20, white 2; pupils 13 years of age or older 
Negro 26, white 10. 

Elementary education for Negroes in urban 
areas is also inadequate, but the situation is 
much better than that in rural areas. While 
many classes are held in “‘portables,”’ and the 
overcrowded conditions require double, and 
sometimes triple, sessions, there are relatively 
fewer buildings in disrepair with inadequate 
equipment and facilities: This advantage in 
recent years is partially due to the fact that 
most of the benefits derived from emergency 
funds have gone to urban centers. 

The problems herein discussed are special, 
not because they are necessarily different in 
kind from those encountered by the majority 


group, but rather in degree. 


Problems of Teaching and Learning 


Since the teacher is one of the main props in 
the Negro’s educationa! structure, the relative 
weakness of that structure can be understood 
by considering the elementary schoo] teacher. 
While considerable. improvement. has been 
made in recent years in the preparation of 
Negro elementary school teachers (now num- 
bering about 53,000), and while there are 
many exceptions to the following generaliza- 
tion, on the whole they are poorly prepared. 
A few years ago more than one-fifth of them 
had not advanced beyond high-school gradua- 
tion, while among white elementary school 
teachers the corresponding proportion was 
one-twentieth. The majority of the Negro 
teachers having only 4 years or less of high- 
school training were in the rural areas (81 per- 
cent). In cities, the preparation of Negro éle- 
mentary school teachers approximates closely 
that of the white elementary school teachers 
and in some cities equals or surpasses it. 

The preparation of teachers is closely related 
to their point of view, and their point of view 
greatly influences their teaching-learning sit 
uation, particularly what they teach, how they 


teach, and their goals of teaching In the 
main, Negro elementary school teachers have 
themselves been subjected to a narrow, tradi- 
tional curriculum; and an atmosphere where 
subject mastery was emphasized rather than 
pupil development. In consequence, they 
teach what they were taught, in the way they 
were taught. As a result, the elementary edu- 
cation of Negroes is deficient in comparison 
with that of the majority group. 

In addition to the problems which teachers 
present, there are also problems arising from 
the pupils themselves which greatly influence 
the teaching learning situation. One problem 
is that of limited background and experience. 
The contacts in the home and in the com- 
munity which a child has are related to his 
ability to form the proper concepts of words 
and numbers. The deficiencies which Negro - 
children exhibit in standardized tests and in 
high-school and college work may be traced to 
a deficiency in reading and arithmetical proc- 
esses, which may in turn be traced to a lack of 
experience with things, processes, and people. 
It is difficult for a teacher who has suffered 
from the same deficiencies as her pupils to 
cope with problems arising from these defi- 
ciencies. Such a condition calls for small 
classes and limited responsibilities, but in- 
stead, Negro elementary school teachers have 
overcrowded classes, and in many cases, four 
to eight different grades. 


idministration and Supervision 


Poor school attendance is a major problem 
among Negroes. Approximately a half mil- 
lion children, constituting more than one-fifth 
of the Negro enrollment, are out of school 
each day. The character of the educational 
facilities discussed in the preceding paragraph 
has some relation to the poor attendance of 
the pupils. 

A study made by the Office of Education 
(Availability of Education to Negroes in Rurai 
Communities) indicated that the size of 
schools influences school attendance. The 
children in the smaller schools attended 
fewer days than those in the larger schools. 
As school facilities for Negroes improve, at- 
tendance improves. Child labor is a factor 
which influences the school attendance of 
Negroes. One-fourth of all the children 10 to 
15 years of age who are gainfully employed 
are Negro children, whereas Negroes consti- 
tute only 10 percent of all the children of that 
age group. Four-fifths of the Negro children 
of this age who are gainfully employed are 
employed in rural areas. Nearly one-fifth of 
those enrolled in school in rural areas, accord- “ 
ing to the study referred to, gave “working” 
as the reason for their absence from school, 
and more than a third gave “helping at home’”’ 
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children in rural areas. 


as the reason for absence. The poor attend- 
ance of Negro pupils becomes more serious 


than appears on the surface when the short- 
ness of the school term is considered More 
than a third of the Negro childr attend 


schools having a term of 6 months or less 
The average term length of Negro schools 
11 States in 1936 was 146 days and the pupils 
attended on the average only three-fourths 
of these days. The average term lengt! 
that year in the same States was 167 days for 
white children and they attended, on th 
average, 81 percent of the days provided. 
Pupils who are overage constitute 
major problem in the elementary education of 


anotnel 
Negroes. Approximately three-fourths of th 
Negro children in rural areas are 
compared with less than one-fifth of the white 


OveTaze Aas 


Some school officials 
are attacking the problem by discouraging th 
practice of having an excessive number of 
children repeat the first grade 

Poor attendance and overage pupils are n 
doubt closely related to the hig! 


schools Sixtyv- 


pupil-mor 
tality in Negro elementary 
eight percent of the Negro children 
advance beyond the fourth grade, and only 8 
percent enter high school. 
of these facts are that the majority of Negroes 


never 
The implications 


are not remaining in school] long enough to 
receive the elementary training necessary for 
personal, social, and civic development, nor 
the essential foundation for effective occupa- 
tional adjustment. 


Some Progressive Trends 


In many States and communities the prob- 
lems discussed here are being attacked with 
intelligence and vigor. 
adopted, practices are being inaugurated, and 
experiments are being tried, th« 
which is already evident, and 
promise of greatly improved conditions in the 
near future. 


y 


Policies are being 
influence of 


which give 


Improvement of Supervision 


During the past quarter of a century State 
supervisors for Negro schools have been main 
tained by the General Education Board. The 
major purpose of these supervisors has been 
to act in a liaison capacity in the promotion of 
interest and goodwill on the part of. the 
dominant group. 
the activities of the Jeanes teachers 
duced and largely supported by the 
Fund), who carry on the detailed supervisory 
activities in rural elementary scl 
general, the State 
progress both in their professional preparatio1 
and outlook, and in their interest in and devo- 
tion to their special work. The continuity of 
their service and freedom from the uncer 
tainties of change of administrations 
enabled them to make and work toward thi 
fulfillment of long-time plans. 

As a result, in certain States methods and 
materials used in the Negro divisions have 
been adopted for the white schools by other 


They have also directed 
intro 


Jeanes 


} 
1OOLS. n 


supervisors have made 


have 
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divisions of the department of education; and 
n some cases, members of the Negro divisions 
other 


transferred to important 


positions the department. In many cases 
their qualifications are esteemed so highly that 
they are placed on important committees and 
sulted 


tegrating t 


frequently.. The 


process of 


e personnel of the Negro division 


to the le department of education has 
id a saluta effect on the education of 
Negroes t uughout the State. The Jeanes 


eachers have also improved in professional 


yutlook and preparation. Ten years ago 
only about 15 percent were college graduates, 
yw the percentage is more than 70; a great 


imber have the master’s degree. During 
6-weeks’ 
Hampton 
Institute for these teachers, and the number of 


the past few summers a special 


course. has. been conducted at 
nstitutes and conferences for their professional 
improvement is increasing rapidly within the 


states. 
Improvement of Teachers 


Measures adopted by the States are rapidly 
lifting the level of the teachers’ education. 
Some of the States are adopting a minimum 
requirement of college graduation for the cer- 
teachers, and few have a 


standard lower than 2 years of college training. 


tification of - new 
Some have designated a time limit when all 
attained a minimum 
The attainment 
of this higher standard is made possible by 


teachers must have 


amount of college training. 


converting teacher-preparing institutions into 
t-vear colleges, and by establishing extension 
courses and summer schools. 

One of the great obstacles to the improve- 
Negro elementary teachers is their 
In 1936 there was a slight 


ment of 
inadequate salary. 
improvement over 1931. The average annual 
in the States reporting in each of the 
respectively, $439 and $433. In 


some States the average salary is below $300. 


salaries 


vears were, 


While the salaries are. still inadequate, their 
gradual upgrading in some States and com- 
munities has made it possible to select better 
qualified teachers, and has enabled those in 
service to improve themselves. As a result 
ated petitions by the Negro Teachers 
League, the Board of Education of Knoxville, 
Tenn., adopted a resolution, effective Decem- 


or rer 


ber 1, 1939, giving Negro teachers the same 
? 


salaries as white teachers for the same type of 


work where they show equal preparation. 
Curriculum Development 


Progress has been made during the past 


few years in improving the curriculum in 


schools for Negroes. The improvement has 
heen along the lines of three major objectives: 
1) More effective relation between formal 
i activities; (2) 


educatio1 and out-of-school 


fusion of subject matter; and (3) study of the 
Negroes’ contribution to civilization. With 
respect to the first objective, Negro teachers 
are increasingly realizing that effective living 


s the goal of education, and that in order to 





make education function it m 


Ist be closely 


related to one’s practical experiences. In 
regard to the second objective they are realiz. 


ing that, since an j lual reacts to a situa. 
tion as a total personality, bringing to beg, 
on it a fusion of all his knowledge and skill, 
so also must the things he is taught be taken | 
out of neatly separated compartments and | 
fused, if they are to be effective. Interest in 
the third objective is based on the assumption 
that, if Negro boys a1 to function 


as loyal, self-respecting, and worthy citizeng, 


1 girls are 
they must be taught the part their race hag 
had and is having in the making of our Nation | 
Advancement in the directions mentioned hag 
through 


and training, and more particularly by Negro 


come about improved supervision 


— 


teachers having an opportunity to participate! 


actively in State and local programs of cur 


riculum development. Underlying this whole 
progressive development is the acceptance of 
the principles that curriculum differ ntiation 
and adaptation should be on the basis of needs 
growing out of social and economic conditions, 
and not on the basis of race, and that, in order 
to avoid the perpetuation of tbe status quo, 
the education of Negroes should be directed 
toward improving the 


conditions out of which present needs arise, 
Research and Experimentation 


In the past, many systems of public educa- 


tion have been unsympathetic toward re- 


search and experimentation In recent years, 
however, many States and localities have be- 
gun to conduct. research and experimentation, 
results. In 


Virginia, for example, a State-wide research 


and Negroes are sharing in the 
project is being conducted among Negroes 
for the purpose of improving their education. 
Findings of the study are being used as bases 
for teachers’ and supervisors’ conferences, and 
for suggesting improvements administra- 
tive and supervisory practices to county super- 
intendents. Good results may be seen as a 
result of the survey before it is completed. 
Experimentation is definitely encouraged by 
some State departments. Louisiana’s entire 
improvement of in- 


In instrue- 


State program for the 
struction is an experimental one. 
tions sent out by the State superintendent an 
invitation is extended to schools to carry on 


experimentation (under specified conditions 
and with the approval of the State depart- 
ment In Georgia experimentation is being 
carried on among Negroes through a limited 
where 
a view to effect- 
vhat is taught 


ss of students. In 


number of ‘‘demonstration centers” 


every activity is planned with 
ing a closer relation between 
and the practical experienc: 
Arkansas ‘“‘key’”’ schools are used for experi- 


The school and community 


mental purposes. 
and study on 


work 


are selected for intensive 
) 


the basis of their potentialities for improve- 
ment and indication of progressiveness. 
Advancement in the education of Negroes 


depends on the attitude of public officials. 


(Conel ided 


y y) 
on page c4d 
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“| Visual Aids in the CCC Educational Program 


bear by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


St In ** * Cet 1 tors are making 


T ‘ . 

tior exte cl irds; maps 
; ’ 

tion ( rt grams pecimens and 
Zens, li eture films and 





ag film strips, a \ s of Opaque pictures 
110. | “Most can ms are equipped 
has vith blac} 1 evant maps, charts 
. und diagral f sand models Elevet 
eg . yundre ired camps have 
pat motion-pictur tors, 1,108 have film 
Cur ip pl 282 ipplied wit! 
he paque pI 
e of These val ed to visualize or 
ti nicturize subject tter so as to make it less 
Peds stract, ma r teresting, and to 
erease tl te subject matter on the 
rder part of « ; 
q Maps, enarts liagrams, and specimens 
‘ted and models haves eC ised for exhibit pur- 
Mme noses in mal cal = These exhibits, rang- 
g from bullet ird displays to fairly com- 
ehensive ca ms, are to be found in 7 . 
tae - ; the - hoary; te CCC men attend Owensboro Trade High School. 
classroom 
ica The 11 ca ( ypewa, Minn., sub- greatly increased if they are tied in with which 53 were feature subjects and 580 were 
re- listrict have extensive use of visual the classroom work in those courses where educational subjects. 
i's, uids for ¢ In February, these the subject matter is appropriate. This does “3. A total of 1,315 reels were shown, of 
be- 11 camps prepa! exhibit of CCC life as a not mean that educational films should not which 424 were feature films and 891 were 
ion, | feature for t il Paul Bunyan Carnival be shown to the entire company, but each educational films. 
It held at Bemid M hich drew 20,000 film should be previewed carefully to see if it “4 The total cost of the company for these 
I sitors can be used to enhance the instruction in any shows was $1,009, $922 of which was for 
oes Motion-pict films and film strips and particular course or courses offered in the feature films, and $87 for educational films. 
on.’ organization charts depicting CCC camp life training program.” “5. One hundred and two commercial 
SES ind work, and s and strips dealing with This article, entitled Films and Film Strips companies supplied us with free educational 
ind the general s et of vocational guidance for Classroom Use, points out that the com- films, while two companies furnished us with 
ra- have heer Sf ffectively in orienting new panies in the Missouri District which are feature filmes 
er- enrollees du their first 3 months in the selecting those films and strips which supple- “6. The total estimated attendance of all 
y corps ment the training given in particular courses shows was 36,000 and was about equally 
During the nter motion pictures on are obtaining the best results in their visual- livided between the feature and educational 
by ft different ere shown each week at aids program due to the fact that the pictures films. 
ire Compa Jo, Hladda Co to acquaint presented are of special interest to the group 7. Four projeetor operators, John E, Hus- 
enrollees t bs and job qualifications. Several corps areas operate an entertain- sey, George H. Hench, Clarence E. Poorman, 
e- The instructor pplemented the films with ment film service which reaches nearly every and William Machunie assisted in the showing 
al facts concer! ies, working conditions, camp within the corps area. Within the past of this vast number of films with leader John 
ol pportunities for promotion, and hours of 6 months, the entertainment service in the E. Hussey showing the greatest number.” 
ms rk. Fourth Corps Area has expanded by 100 per- Most of the visual aids used in CCC camps 
rt- J In Compa 318, Camp ANF-1, Marien- cent, now reaching 179 of the 236 camps in other than motion-picture films and film 
ng ille, Pa., ed tional films are shown on the the corps area At the present time, each of strips are procured or developed by the indi- 
ed first three evenings of the week to a general the camps in the Fifth Corps Area is viewing vidual camps. There are few subjects offered 
rt grouy Phe g of the film is interspersed 1 entertainment film per week. The Fourth in CCC camps for which films are not avail- 
ct th a ecture and followed by Corps Area has been experimenting for about able and in many instances film strips are 
ht group discus The Monday night films 4 years in the developing of appreciation for also available. Due to the cost of these 
Ir ertain to history, the Tuesday evening films high-type motion pictures: for entertainment materials and the necessity of exploring the 
re refer to p gy, and the Wednesday eve- purposes. field to find the most suitable productions, 
ty ning progral lilt around general science. Company 1394 (veteran), Weikert, Pa., in corps area film centers have been organized, 


camp instruc- 
th the use of films and 
the following quotation 
ssue of the journal pub- 
iri District: “. . . the 
itional films will be 


a motion-picture survey for the calendar year 
1939, reports as follows: 

“1. Motion pictures were shown on 266 
nights, 71 of which were for feature shows and 
195 were for educational pictures. 


‘2. A total of 633 subjects were shown, of 


In each corps area, motion-picture films and 
film strips are distributed to camps directly 
by the corps area film center or through dis- 
trict film centers, on a definite booking 
sched 


Concluded on page 253) 
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Tegether 

The State supervisors of home economics 
and agricultural education, local teachers, and 
the school principal cooperated in organizing 
and operating a joint agricultural-home eco- 
nomics education program for girls at Volens, 
Va., last year. 

The enrollment in this school, 
recently was the largest rural high school 
the State, is made up entirely of rural boys 


which until 


and girls who are confronted with problems 
involved in farming and farm living. The 
need of a combined program in agriculture and 
home economies for the girls in this school has 
been recognized for several years, but because 
of the crowded conditions in the school it 
was impossible to work out such a program. 

Last year, however, a young woman trained 
in agriculture was employed to assist in both 
the economics and vocational agriculture de- 
partments. She worked with the girls in an 
attempt to find satisfactory solutions to such 
problems as improving the farm grounds; 
raising pigs, chickens, or other animals to aug- 
ment and diversify the family diet and to pro- 
vide a money return; feeding and caring for 
the family cow with a view to getting more 
milk and butter; raising small fruits to use ir 
improving the diet; 
the farm home; storing fruits and vegetables 
other than by canning, drying, and preserving; 
and planting and caring for the farm garden. 

The special teacher also devoted consider- 
able time to supervision of home project work 
in home economics. 


making needed repairs it 


Consultant, Chief Appointed 


Two new appointments to the staff of the 
United States Office of Education. have. beer 
made recently. B. Frank Kyker has bee 
appointed Chief of the Business Educatior 
Service and Muriel W. Brown has been ap- 
pointed to a newly created position—Con- 
sultant in Home Economics Education. 

Mr. Kvker has been on the staff of the Busi- 
ness Education Service for the past 2 years. 
He served for 1 year as special agent for re- 
search in business education and for the past 
year has served as acting chief of the service. 
Mr. Kyker who came to the Office of Educa- 
tion from the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina where he was head 
of the department of commercial teacher 
training, has had a broad 
training and experience. 

Following the completion of his elementary 
and secondary education in Tennessee schools, 
he did undergraduate work in business ad- 
ministration, marketing, and education at the 
College, 
where he received the degree of bachelor of 
arts; and at the University of Tennessee, 
where he received the degree of bachelor of 


background ‘of 


serea 
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Kyker pursued graduate work 
‘ge Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Terin., 
master of arts degree, and at 


from which institution he 


University where he pursued ad- 
anced courses in commerce and business 

He has had practical. business experience in 
banking, accounting, office management, and 
sales management work-and in the field of 
education as teacher, principal, college de- 
director of 


-her training. He served as director of 


nartment head, .- and business 


B. Frank Kyker, newly appointed Chief of 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


the department of business, Berea College, 
and as professor of graduate courses in busi- 
ness education in the summer sessions of the 
University of Tennessee, University of Iowa, 
and the Ohio State University. He is the 
author of numerous articles and monographs 
on business education, was at one time on the 
editorial staff of the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, and was formerly the business educa- 
tion editor of the High School Journal and 
an associate editor of the Business Education 
He has held office in a number of 
local, regional; and national organizations of 


Quarterly. 


business educators, as well as in business and 
professional organizations. 

Dr. Brown comes to the Office of Education 
Isa, Okla., where she held the position 
of specialist in family life education for the 


from Tu 


SUMMARY 


ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 
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University of Tulsa and the 


In the latter capacity 


Tulsa public 
schools. she assisted in| 
the development of a community program of 
education for home and family living. She } 
served last year as one of the consultants to the 
Office of Education in conferences called for 
the purpose of considering the development 
of four demonstration programs in education | 
for home and family life sponsored by the 
Office in centers in Utah, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Kansas. She has been a State leader of } 
conferences of home economics teachers jp 
several States. 

Dr. Brown has been a high-school teacher, 
an adviser in a trade school for girls, a super- 
visor of special classes in a State department 
of education, a director of the departments of 
child study and of mental hygiene in a large 
city school system, a research associate of the 
National Council of Parent Education, and a 
supervisor of parent education in a State de- 
partment of education. She has taught sum-] 
mer courses at the University of Washington, 
Texas State College for Women, Colorado 
State College, and the Smith College of Social} 
Work. ' 

Her bachelor’s degree was received from 
Wellesley College, her master’s degree from 
Stanford University and the degree of doctor} 
of philosophy from Johns Hopkins University. 
Her special interests have been in the field of 
family life education for adults and the ap-| 


plication of mental hygiene principles to} 
problems of family relationships 

Dr. Brown’s work will supplement that of ' 
the regional and special agents in home 
economics education now associated with the 
Office of Education. She will assist the States: | 
(1) In developing programs of education for 
home and family life to reach both sexes and 
all age groups; (2) in the further development 
of fundamental homemaking education for! 
youth and adults and of community programs 
of education for home and family living; and 
3) in developing means of evaluating progress 
in such programs. She wiil be available to the 
States for consultation on programs of teacher 
education for undergraduates and for teachers 


in service. ! 


Teacher Training in New Form 

An informal plan of training for trade and 
industrial teachers is now in operation in the 
Denver Opportunity School. It is known as 
teacher improvement rather than as teacher} 
training. 

Under this plan practically all the teachers 
of trade-extension courses in the school— 
those who teach but a few weeks and those 
attend 
conferences with coordinators at the school. 
At these conferences, problems encountered 


who teach for much longer periods- 


by teachers in their work are discussed and? 
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means |! which they may improve their in- 
structiona! act ire suggested by coor- 
dinators 

The coniere ( ire held after class or at 
other times t the convenience of 
nstructors Alt gh the coordinator follows 
an orga i pl lure in ecarrving on this 
teacher-l1mMprove t program he does not 
follow the formal teacher-training pattern 

One of the t ficult problems faced by 
trade and indu il teacher trainers is that 
of providil g tra g to trade-extension teach- 
ers, for ma of whom teaching is a part-time 


iob. Trade-ext« ( teaching can be done 
successfully o those who are experts ll 


Man\ persons in this 


eategory will take part in a trade-extensio1 
nrogram only because they feel an obligation 
to be of servic t the community, and not 
because ol the all compel sation paid for 
such work. what should be taught 
those who enroll for instruction in these fields 
but frequently d t know how to present it 
effectivel 

Obviously, it difficult to interest such 
individuals in an organized, formal teacher- 
training progra to get them to attend ses- 
sions held Monday evening, Friday afternoon, 
r Saturday mor g They can, however, 
be intrigued into participating in a teacher- 


f 


training prog a less formal nature. 


The informal pla levised by the coordinators 
at the Denver Opportunity School, therefore, 


has worked o successfully in providing 


teacher-impro ient instruction for the type 
of teachers emy ed at the school. 


“Smartening Up’ 


Mercl ants 


cities are taking advantage of the distributive 


small towns as well as in 


education classes made possible through 


Federal appropriations 


Merchants in eight Michigan towns—Cen- 
terville, Onsté Tecumseh, Plainwell, St. 
Johns, Allegan, and Mason—last year at- 
tended group conferences organized under 
the sponsorship of the business education divi- 


sion of the State hoard of control for voca- 


tional educatior They discussed such ques- 
tions as the following: How can we operate 
more profitab What is our trading area? 
Can we make up in service what we lack in 
merchandise selection? How can we make 


? What’s the 


displays? Can we 


our advertising pay matter 


with our wind over- 
come the glamour of the shopping trip made 
Why can’t 


plovees to be: more efficient? 


by local people to nearby cities? 
we train our en 
Do we need modernize ourselves and our 
methods before we put in new store fronts? 
Each conference held under the program 


sponsored by the State board was in charge of 


& recognized leader in the merchandise field 
The conferenc one town, for instance, was 
led by the merchandise manager of a large 
department store in a nearby city, a former 
resident of the town who had ‘‘made good”’ in 
the city The suecess of the conference pro- 
gram in this town, by the way, was due in 
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considerable measure to the local superin- 
tendent of schox 
benefit of such 


ls who ‘“‘sensed the value and 
meetings to the schools, the 
community, and the merchants themselves,” 
presented the conference plan to the merchants, 
and secured their cooperation (According. to 
the report on the conference program carried 
out in this town, the merchants who attended 
the conference not only “asked questions, but 
helped answer the questions asked by. their 
fellow merchants They became community- 
minded as well as customer-minded.”’ 

Special care was exercised to secure for 
each group teacher or leader one who had 
had experience in stores in larger towns or 
cities, but who still retained the small town 
viewpoint 

It was the desire of the Michigan small town 
merchants to “smarten up’ on modern retail 
méthods, according to the Michigan report, 
that actuated them in flocking to these dis- 
tributive education classes or conferences 
And ‘“‘with vocational education funds bear- 
ing a large share of the teacher’s salary,’’ the 
report continues, “little or no difficulty was 
encountered in making up the balance through 
registration fees.” 


A Farm-to-Store Project 


A “new road to economic independence,”’ is 
the way Commissioner of Agriculture Mce- 
Laughlin of West Virginia characterizes the 
‘“‘farm-to-store’’ cooperative enterprise oper- 
ated by the Young Farmers’ Association of 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

The Young Farmers’ Association, it should 
be explained, is composed of farm boys taking 
vocational agriculture in the high- school, 
young farmers enrolled in part-time schools, 
and adult farmers in evening schools. 

The association was started several years 
ago under the direction of George Mullan, 
teacher of vocational agriculture in the. Mar- 
tinsburg High School, to assist farm boys 
enrolled in the vocational agriculture. course 
to market the products raised by them in 
connection with their supervised practice pro- 
grams, and also to assist farmers in the Mar- 
tinsburg area, who have small quantities of 
farm produce of a varied nature to sell from 
time to time, in marketing their products 
locally. 

Before undertaking the marketing project, 
Mr. Mullan went to the proprietors of Mar- 
tinsburg neighborhood grocery stores to find 
out whether they would be willing to purchase 
sausage, eggs, fruits, vegetables, poultry, and 
other farm produce raised by vocational boys 
and farmers in the Martinsburg district. 
The storekeepers accepted the idea. 

Mr. Mullan began by delivering the prod- 
uce the farmers brought to assembling quar- 
ters set up in the farm shop at the school, 
after it had been graded, labeled, and packed 
in attractive containers by association mem- 
bers. Early in its history, the association pur- 
chased its own truck, which has been paid for 
out of the profits of its marketing business and 
which is used not only in delivering graded, 


labeled, and packed products to local stores, 
but also in hauling produce from various 
farms to the assembling quarters in the school 
shop 

This cooperative venture, which is managed 
in connection with teaching duties, has proved 
so successful that it has been necessary for the 
Berkeley County Board of Education to em- 
ploy a full-time agricultural teacher at Mar- 
tinsburg to relieve Mr. Mullan of day-class 
instruction work at the school, and to assist 
in the activities of the Young Farmers’ Associ- 
This has left Mr. Mullan free to devote 
his entire time to out-of-school groups, youth 
and adults, 
further the 


ation 


n his teaching area and to develop 
activities of the cooperative 

organization, 

facilities of the Young 

Association are available to youth 


Part-time, evening- 


The marketing 
Farmers’ 
and adult farmers alike. 
and day-school pupils are given instruction in 
the production and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. Particular emphasis is given to crop 
varieties, quantity of various crops to be pro- 
duced, and cost of production, in their rela- 
tion to local market demands. Instruction is 
localized to include the production and mar- 
keting of crops grown by association members. 

A small plant has been installed at the 
school assembling headquarters to process sur- 
pluses in such crops as tomatoes which are also 
marketed locally and elsewhere by the 
association. 

To advise in planning and carrying on the 
activities of the Young Farmers’ Association, 
an advisory committee has been set up, 
composed. of two members of the Berkeley 
County Board of Education, the county super- 
intendent of schools, the principal of the local 
high school, a local businessman, a banker, 
the editor of the local paper, the county 
agricultural agent, and two farmers in the 


area 


Guidance Must Begin Early 


Records, to be of the greatest value to the 
vocational counselor, must be started at the 
kindergarten or first-grade level, a recent bul- 
letin of the United States Office of Education 
brings out. According to Giles M. Ruch and 
David Segel, authors of this publication, in- 
formation records on pupils’ interests, achieve- 
ment, aptitudes, intelligence, health, and 
social development should be started as soon 
as a child enters school and should be cumula- 
tive throughout the entire school period. Al- 
though counsel on the choice of an occupation 
is usually not given until the secondary or 
college level, much of the needed information 
must be secured earlier, or it cannot be secured 
at all. 

The Office of Education publication, Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin 202, Minimum Essen- 
tials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance, 
attempts in 83 pages to gather together the 
basic information a counselor should have in 
assisting pupils in making satisfactory school, 
work, and life adjustments. It may fairly be 
described as a counselor’s handbook. 
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Voeational Education 


Some Curriculum Trends 


by Rall 1. Grigsby,. Educational and Technical Consultant in Curriculum Problems 





— * * An examination of the descriptive 

z: reports of State boards for voca- 
tional education covering the seh 

year ended June 30, 1939, discloses 


some significant and interesting trends in cur- 
riculum activities in the States 

First to be noted is the trend toward coop- 
erative development of curriculum materials 
For example, in several of the Southern States 
teachers of vocational agriculture and of home 
economies are working together in the devel- 
opment of course of study materials 
suitable for meeting the common needs of boys 
and of girls on the farm and in the farm home 
Another example of cooperative development 
of curriculum materials is between vocational 


which are 


teachers and lay groups and governmental 
organizations. Thus one important functio1 
of the more than 1,300 local 
mittees reported by the States has been to 
in the several fields of 
vocational education. cational 
agriculture continue to the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Rural. Electri- 
fication Administration, the Farm 
Administration, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, etc., in the development of 
course-of-study and subject-matter materials 
which will assist students in an understanding 
of the programs of these agencies 
of vocational agriculture, farmers, 
agents have actively cooperated ir 
of Midwestern States in surveying 
needs in the various 
agricultural program, and basing the 
tional program thereon. 

Another phase of the trend the 
cooperative development of curriculum ma- 
terials is seen in the active part which is being 
played in a number of States by the teachers 
of vocational subjects in programs of cur- 
riculum revision being carried on under the 
leadership of the State departments of public 
instruction. Thus Michigan reports: ‘‘Cur- 
riculum revision for the improvement of 
education for everyday living, stimulated by 
the State department of public 
has contributed to the interest in strengthen- 
ing the emphasis on homemaking courses for 
improved family living.” 
“High-school principals are closely watching 
the activity program of the vocational agri- 
culture teacher and attempting to built more 
nonvoecational school programs around par- 
tgcipating experiences.” 


a ly isory com- 
review course content 
Teachers. of v 


cooperate with 


Security 


Teachers 
and county 
a number 
agricultural 
localities, planning an 


instruec- 


toward 


instruction, 


California reports: 





1 Copies of the Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
Vocational Education to the Office of Edi ,ma 
obtained by writing to the U. S. Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D. C, 
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wingly active part played. by 


vocational subjects in State pro- 


grams of curriculum revision is helping to 
break down: departmental barriers and sep- 
aratist tendencies within the high schools 
themselves; and is encouraging the develop- 
ment of educational. programs which make 


practical life activities the focal point of learn- 


ing experiences. It thus promotes greater 
ity of interests by the various educational 
and the better integration of all 
educational efforts. 


4 second major trend which is evident from 


services 


an examination of the descriptive reports of 
the States is that toward the upgrading of 
The 


resultant of new social and economic factors, 


many forms of vocational education. 
this trend is evident in all fields of vocational 
More ar 


paid to the de velopment of vocational courses 


education. | more attention is being 


on the post-high school, junior college, or 


technical! institute level. . Typical is the report 
of Utah that ‘‘the building of new trade schools 
at the 
roliments in all day trade classes 300 percent.”’ 
Again, the 


number of States indicate increased emphasis 


State junior colleges has increased en- 
vocational agricultural services in a 
upon part-time or dull-season classes for young 


farmers, with the materials of instruction upon 
a post-high-school level 


Instructional Outlines 


Under the leadership of State subject-matter 
for many 
developed. 


specialists instructional outlines 


vocational courses are being 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas may be cited as 
examples of some of the States which have 
reported rather extensive lists of publications 
in this. field. 


for a wide variety of occupations in the part- 


Outlines of related instruction 


time cooperative training program in diversi- 


fied occupations have. been reported from 
some Southern States. 
The concern of vocational educators with 


of instructional materials to 
the. job as 
occupational and job analyses is 
evident as a fourth trend. In agriculture the 
definitely upon the 
problems of the farm and the farm home in the 


the relatedness 


tl dis- 


ie actual requirements: of 


closed bv 


instruction is focused 


immediate patronage area. Thus the super- 

sed farming program becomes the integrating 
center of the curriculum in vocational agricul- 
ture. Agrieultural course sequences are more 
and more being determined by the farming 
enterprises conducted by the students them- 
selves rather than by the logical organization 
of the subject matter under animal husbandry, 


farm crops, farm managemet t, ete. In indus. 


trial education there has been a critical exam- 
ination in a number of States of the content of 
trade science, mathematics, and drawing to 
determine its relatedness to the actual require- 
As has been indicated in 
an earlier paragraph, the 
of the relatedness to life 
of the materials of instruction in nonvocational 


students in 


ments of the trade. 

correlative problem 
in its broader phases 
courses pursued by vocational 
high schools is receiving increasingly careful 
attention from both 
educators. 


cational and general 


Occupational Adjustment 


What is the responsibility of the schools for 
the occupational adjustment of all youth? 
indicate that this 
question is receiving increasingly serious study 
Occupational ad- 


States 


The reports of the 


by vocational educators. 


justment is being recognized to require a 
proper emphasis upon occupational informa- 
tion, counseling, training, and placement. 


Several States have taken advantage of the 
ruling permitting the use of Federal funds for 
the partial reimbursement of the salaries of 
State supervisors of 

conceived not solely in 
selective admission to vocational schools and 
classes but rather in the best dis- 
tribution of all youth to 
tional training opportunities, is reflected in the 


guidance. Guidance, 


terms of policies of 


terms of 


appropriate voca- 


activities of many States and may well be 
regarded as a major trend in that larger 


movement to adapt the curriculum to the 
individual needs of pupils of which vocational 
education is an important part. 

If education is to meet the needs of youth 
face the problem of 
vocational 
advan- 
number of 
and 


in a modern world, we 
providing a greater range of 
training opportunities preparing 
tageous entry larger 
industrial and occupations, 
adapted to a wider range of student abilities. 
The continued growth of part-time coopera- 
diversified 


for 
upon a 


business 


tive programs of training for 


occupations, of 
training for the distributive 


programs of 
occupations, of 


cooperat ive 


junior occupational schools and classes pre- 
paring for the semiskilled and operative 
types of industrial employment are significant 
curriculum developments. 

Closely related to curriculum trends are 
the guiding principles of curriculum develop- 
ment which are reflected in the descriptive 
reports of the States. First in importance is 
the principle that the criterion by which to 
judge the effectiveness of all course-of-study 
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material is its f tional or use-value. The 
objectives Or \V itional education should be 
near and clea Does this skill, that informa- 
tion, actually { t s it used—in the 
occupatio! for h the training is designed? 
In order to ascertain the functional or use- 
value of the training give each of the 
several fields of vocational education, fre- 


quent analyses i ictivities of persons 
successf io i t i Is occ ipations are 
essential Tl Oklahoma reports, ‘‘Em 


phasis has bee placed this year upon the 


development of structional materials for 


general industrial schools in small com- 
munities. All : p instructors in the differ- 
ent trades hav: peel definite ly assigned 
through the itinerant teacher-trainers some 
definite contribution of instructional materials 
with further instruction to develop ail ma- 


terials through analyses with tradesmen in 


their communities Many surveys of patron- 
age areas and analyses of farming enterprises 
are reported in agriculture. Home-economics 


teachers study the immediate home problems 


of girls as the basis for supervised home 
projects and for school instruction 
Major Contribution 

This principle of basing instruction upon a 

functional analysis, keeping it in close rela- 


tionship to practical activities, stands as a 
major contribution by vocational education to 
the field of curri It bids fair 
to be more and more frequently utilized in the 
and 


ilum building. 
continuous revision of course-of-study 
instructional materials in all fields. 

A second principle of curriculum develop- 
ment which is much in evidence in the reports 
from the States is the principle that the actual 


curriculum as distinguished from the curric- 


ulum on paper is what the teacher and the 
students do in the carrying on of the learning 
enterprise. This principle is well exemplified 


in the planning together of home projects by 


and teachers in home economics 


Thus Arkar 


pupils 


courses. sas reports, ‘“Each home 
economics teacher 
with the aid of 
adults. Pupils 


1 


set up ohiect ‘ 


now plans her year’s work 
pupils and suggestions from 

class under teacher guidance 

for the units they select, 
deciding what they will need to learn in order 
to solve som¢ heir homemaking problems.”’ 
The same principle also appears in the plan- 
a long-term farming program 
by pupils and teachers in vocational 


ning together of 
agri- 
culture. 


Integral Part 


Vocational educators regard curriculum and 


course-of-study activity as an integral and 
Important part teacher-training activity. 
Ina very real sense the teacher is the curriculum. 


Given a teacher with ability and imagination 
who has a clear sense of the objectives of vo- 
cational and teacher will 
of instruction appropriate to 
of the objectives held. 
yf the crucial importance of such 


training such a 
select materials 
the accomplishment 
A realization « 
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teachers accounts for the continuing emphasis 


upon the training of vocational 


teacl ers re porte ad DY 


-service 
State boards for voca- 
tional educat Except in larger communi- 
ties the activities of course-of-study building 
as a phase of the development of teachers in 
service are carried on by individual teachers 
working in their individual capacities rather 
than as members of committees. In agricul- 
ture, the survey of the school patronage area 
to disclose farming needs, the planning of the 
stifftents’ farm practice programs, the build- 
ing of instruction about the students’ farming 
enterprises are illustrative of the way in which 
individual teachers plan their courses in terms 
of the individual 


" 
schools. 


needs of pupils in particular 


Some Outstanding Problems 


In conclusion of this brief summary of 
curriculum activities in the States, attention 
is called to some of the outstanding problems 
in the area of curriculum development which 
are thought to be deserving of continued study 
and research by the States. 

1. Are there families of occupational skills, 
basic to a number of occupations, which may 
be learned and to some extent generalized? 

2. What are the appropriate materials of 
instruction in the area of occupational adjust- 


ment for the slow-learning, or nona¢ademi- 


cally minded pupil? 
3. What can be 


tionalize the teaching of 


done to vivify and func- 
English and social 
studies in the vocational schools and courses? 

4. How 
terials- continuously related to the actual needs 


shall we keep related subject ma- 
of the occupation? 

5. What are the 
‘‘technical courses’’ 


relative merits of so-called 
as compared with “‘voca- 
tional courses’’ in the development of occupa- 
tional intelligence and skill? 

6. How can the educational experiences of 
evening extension students be given progres- 
sive sequential organization? 

7. How can we provide the diversification 
of curriculum offerings in small town and rural 
areas will assure greater equality of 
vocational educational opportunity? 

8. What is the best 
guidance and 


which 


arrangement for the 
counseling of students in the 
selection of a personal vocational objective? 

9. To should industrial and 
practical arts subjects be made the core of the 


what extent 


curriculum for all stucents who are not college 
a 


bound? 
10. How can the needs of the evening ex- 
course outlines be most 


tension teacher for 


effectively met? 
11. What are the 
the training of teachers for each of the various 


comparative values, in 


fields of vocational education, of general edu- 
cation in the socio-civic area and of courses in 
educational methods? 

12. To what 
trolling purpose of which is to prepare for 
useful employment, effective in developing 
problem-solving ability or the scientific habit 
of thinking? 


extent are courses, the con- 


Elementary Education 
of Negroes 

f 

( oncluded Jrom page v44 
There are 
tude on the part of these officials that seem 


The first is 
in the proportion of the salaries 


two indications of a changed atti 


especially worthy of mention, 
the increase 
of Jeanes teachers which comes from public 
funds. In 
first 
the fund 


value of the 


1909, when the Jeanes work was 
begun, the total salaries were paid by 
Gradually, year by 
work realized in 
more and more of the salaries 


year, as the 
was county 
after county, 
have been paid from public funds until now, 
with 464 Jeanes teachers in 491 counties, 87 | 
percent of the salaries are paid from public 
funds only 13 from Southern 
Education Foundation (formerly Jeanes and 


and percent 


Slater funds) funds. The following States are 
paying more than 8&7 percent: Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, North Carolina, Ten- 


nessee, Virginia, and Texas. 

The other indication of a changed attitude 
is the publication of facts regarding the ex- 
penditures. by counties of funds received on 
account of the presence of Negroes. A large 
number of States having 
separate schools do not supplement the State 
funds for nor allot to 
them the full amount of State funds provided. 
The State departments of education are be- 
ginning to publish the facts about these 
situations within the States, in the. belief 
that a continual publication of such facts 
will have a salutary effect in changing public 
opinion and in providing Negroes an equitable 
share of public funds from State as well as 
from other sources. 


counties in the 


schools for Negroes 


’ 
Exploratory Study 
(Concluded from page 242) 

Pointing out that the Social Science Re- 
search Council and other agencies have asked 
the American Council on Education to under- 
take the study, Dr. Zook said that it was a 
logical function of the council, which is pri- 
concerned with the improvement of 
standards through cooperation 
with public and private institutions. Cost of 
the study, described as a ‘‘4-month project,” 


marily 
educational 


will be met by a grant of the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

In addition to Dr. Nourse, members of the 
exploratory committee are: W. E. 
head of the department of economics and 
sociology, Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science; W. I. Myers, department 
of agricultural economics and farm manage- 
ment, Cornell University, formerly Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration; T. Lynn 
Smith, head of the department of sociology, 
Louisiana State University; O. C. Stine, 
Bureau of Agricultural United 
States Department of Agriculture; and C. 8. 
Marsh, vice president of the American Council 
on Education, ex officio. 


Grimes, 


Economics, 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups 


@ Maintenance of aids to marin 
consisting of lighthouses (see 
lightships, radiobeacons, fog signals, 


navigatiai 
illustratior 
and beacons upon all navigable waters of th« 
United States and its possessions, is a functior 
of the United States Coast Guard. A pam 
phlet describing these activities is 


free from the United States Coast Guard, 
Washington, D. C. 
Another publication of this agency entitled 


Guide to Historically Famous Lighthouses in the 
United States is 
request. 


also available free upor 


@ For information about the part played by 
the Federal Government in public assistance 
under the Social Security Act, write to the 
Social Security Board for the following free 
leaflets: Aid to the Needy Blind; Aid to Needy 
Old People; Aid to Dependent Children; and 
Public Assistance— What It Is and What It Does 


@ 4-H Club Insect Manual, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 318, of the Department of 
Agriculture, is so outlined that 4-H Club mem- 
bers can carry on insect work for 1, 2, or 3 
years. Part I is devoted to acquaintance with 
insects; Part II, to life studies and control. of 
insects; and Part III, to telling others about 
insects, such as giving plays and demonstra- 
tions, preparing and displaying exhibits, and 
making surveys. 10 cents. 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has re 
vised the following free price lists of Govern- 
ment publications: Fishes, No. 21; Interstat 
Commerce and the Federal Communications 
Commission, No. 59; Navy, No. 63; Pacific 
States—California, Oregon, and Washington, 
No. 69. 


@ World-wide in its scope, Control of Ocean 
Freight Rates in Foreign Trade, Trade 
tion Series No. 185, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, makes available a 
summary of experiences and precedents in th« 
field of rate control, as well as measures adopt 
ed for the prevention of discrimination and 
unfair practices. Price, 20 cents. 


Promo 


@ The report of the Committee on Ec: 
and Legal Status of Women, of the 
Association of University Women, made in 
cooperation with the Women’s Bureau, is now 
available as Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
170, Economic Status of University Women 
Price, 15 cents. -Data were assembled from 


nomic 


Americal 


250 


buoy Ss, 


available 





Portland Head Lighthouse, Maine. 


questionnaires -returned by the association’s 


gainfully employed members as to the rela- 
tionship of education and training to occupa- 
tion and salary and. other information concern- 
ing discrimination on account of séx; marital 
status, age, or youth. 

@ Average annual household use of electricity 
increased more than 100 percent from 1923 to 
1938, according to Changes in the Retail Price 
of Electricity, 1923-88, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
Bulletin No. 664. A of this 


bulletin is devoted to a discussion of the prog- 


tistics section 
ress in both the power industry and the elec- 
tric appliance industry. . 15 cents. 

@ Answers to 65 questions are given in a 26- 
page free booklet issued by the Work Projects 
Administration entitled Questions.and Answers 
WPA 


on the 


@. lllustrated folders on the Grand Coulee 
Dam, in the State of Washington, and on 
Nevada, may be had free of 


Boulder Dam, 
charge by writing to the Bureau of ‘Reclama- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Cleaning, and Polishing Mate- 


2 Washing, 


als, National Bureau of Standards Circular 
C424, discusses the use of water in laundering, 


the general composition of soap, soap manu- 
facturing processes, and the common varieties 
of scap produets. Dry-cleaning. operations, 
dry-cleaning soaps, stain removal, 


solvents, 


and carpet and upholstery cleaners are taken 


up; and sections are devoted to furniture and 


automobile polishes, metal polish, floor way 
cleaner, 


cloths, 


stove 
dust 


and polish, glass polish and 


polish, shoe polish, polishing 


cloths, sweeping compounds, wallpaper clean. | 


er, and floor oils. Cost, 15 cents. 


@ Recent numbers of the current volume of 
Public Health Reports contain the following 
articles: Disabling Childhood Diseases Observed 
in the National Health Survey, No. 4; Commu- 
nity Economic Condition and Dental Status of 
Children, No. 5; Medical and Nursing Care of 
Disabling Diseases of Childhood, No. 6; The 
Educational Activities of Public Health Nurses, 
No. 8. 


Each issue, 5 cents. 


@ The United States ranks fourth as a world 
Foreign Mar- 
Trade 


supplier of medicinal products. 
kets for American Medicinal Products, 


Promotion Series No. 193, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, outlines 
the world markets for American medicinals, 


pharmaceuticals, and biologics, giving the 
highlights of competition and other outstand- 
ing factors involved in marketing such prod- 


ucts in foreign countries 15 cents. 


e@ Cost of Producing Extracted Honey in Cali- 
fornia deals with the cost factors involved in 
the care of bees, production of honey and bees- 
wax, and the preparation of honey for the 
wholesale market by the producer. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Techaical Bulletin No. 
656. Price, 10 cents. 

@ The potato is the leading vegetable in the 
United States, being adaptable to all latitudes 
and is grown in practically all tillable sections 
of the country. Origin and Distribution of the 
Commercial Potato Crop, Department of Agri- 
culture, mo. 7; 
data on areas of production, average yield per 


Technical Bulletin presents 
acre, production, harvest season, crop move- 
ment, and crop distribution. 10 cents. 

@ Three new reprints from the Public Health 
Reports are now available at the prices stated: 
Dental Programs Sponsored by Health Agencies 
in 94 Selected Counties, No. 2906, 5 cents; The 
National Health Survey—Scope and Method of 
the Nation-wide Canvass of Sickness in Relation 


on 


to Its Social and Economic Setting, No. 2098, } 


10 cents; and Director j of State and Insular 
Health Authorities, July 1, 1939, No. 2110, 
5 cents. 
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Annual Report 


(or from page 225 


naugurated about 


Since This service VAS 


950,000 copies scripts have been. made 


available to approximately 7,000 groups and 


institutions, in¢ ling colleges, universities, 
high schools, rad stations, civic and private 
organizations These figures are particularly 
significant in vie f the fact that not more 
than one cop) any script was given or 
loaned to ar y one group 
* 
New Service Organized 

In an effort to meet new problems and 
needs which have arisen recently in the field 
of vocational education, several new services 
have been added during the year to the 
Vocational Div 

Among these is the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service A professional 
staff consisting of a chief of service, two spe- 
cialists in oceupational information, one 
specialist in tests, measurements, and _per- 
sonnel records, one specialist for consultation 
In field service, al d one specialist for occupa- 


tions for girls and women, has been provided 
for 


Three consultants in various fields of voca- 


tional educatio! ive been added to the staff 
of the Office of Education during the year: 
(1) A consultant public-service training, 


who is responsible for conducting studies and 


investigations in the field of public-service 
occupations and assists State school officers, 
colleges, and universities, and other organiza- 


nterested in the develop- 


tions and groups 


ment of vocational education, in promoting 


or improving programs Of training in public- 
service occupations; (2) a consultant in em- 
ployee-employe relations, whose responsi- 
bility is to make studies and investigations 
of problems arising from the use of Federal 
funds in connection with vocational training 
for wage-earning pursuits, and to check 


various training programs against special 


standards in order to safeguard the interests 
of workers and the use of public funds pro- 


vided for vocational education: and (3). a 


consultant in curriculum problems who co- 
operates with Fede: 
the field of vocati 


and plans for the 


al and State agencies in 
nal education on procedures 


development of vocational- 


training progran at various educational 
7 ; . . 
levels, and conducts research in curriculum 


problems 


a : * * + 


Growth of Vocational Education 


Figures submitted by the States for the 
year ended June 30, 1938, showed that 
1,810,150 persons were enrolled in vocational 


education schools and classes in all fields of 


vocational education. This represents an 


increase of 313,313 over the previous year, 
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increase of 66,476 


79,592 in 


distributed as follows An 


in vocational agriculture schools, 


trade and industrial schools, 131,169 in. home 
totaling 


Present 


economics schools, and enrollments 


36,076 in distributive education. 
reports. indicate that the enrollment 
for the year ended June 30, 


rially exceed those for 1938 


figures 
1939, will mate 
Approximately 650 new departments olf 
vocational agriculture were established in rural 
This 


corresponding 


high schools during the past year. 


necessitated a 
the 


increase has 


increase in number of persons being 


trained as teachers of vocational agriculture 
The number of prospective vocational agricul- 
ture teachers who completed teacher-training 


courses increased from 1,237 for the vear 1937 


to 1,508 for the vear 1938. Data show that 
1,752 prospective teachers should complete 
training this year and that about 1,575 will 
probably be placed 


It is significant that the enrollment in day 
years, 


would 


trade classes, which, in the past few 
of those 
part-time 


have absorbed many who 


otherwise enroll in continuation 
classes, has increased progressively for the 
past 20 Training in the day trade 
class has, in tended to 


This is con- 


years. 
the 
become pre-apprentice training. 
sidered a desirable condition, since it helps to 


past few years, 


insure complete training for young workers 
and tends to limit the enrollment to the num- 
ber of persons who will be needed as workers. 
It is estimated that 750,000 persons were 
enrolled in trade and industrial classes during 
the year 1938-39. 
100,000 the 
1937-38. 
Reports from the States indicate that ap- 
proximately 1,500 additional 
programs were established during the year and 
all home 
year will 


This exceeds by more than 


number enrolled for the year 


homemaking 


that the increase in enrollment in 


economics departments for the 
approximate 75,000. 

The growth during the year in the program 
of distributive education, provided for under 
the terms of the George-Deen Act of 1936, 
has been substantial. Unofficial data collected 
by members of the staff of the Business Edu- 
cation of the Office of Education, 
indicate that approximately 68,000 persons 
employed in the distributive field are enrolled 


Service 


in adult extension classes and 5,033 in coopera- 
During the past year 
education 


tive part-time classes. 
many of the distributive 
have been organized in the smaller centers and 
have enrolled an increasing number of workers 
from small stores, a contrast with the previous 
year when most of the classes were organized 


classes 


in the larger centers, and the enrollment was 
composed largely of workers from the larger 
stores. 

Twenty-six full-time and 9 part-time super- 
visors, assistant supervisors, teacher trainers, 
and research workers are now employed by 
State boards for vocational education in 25 
States. Forty-four States have 
classes in distributive 
year, as compared with 36 last vear. 


operated 


education during the 


Cooperative Services io the States 


The Federal vocational education acts ex 
pressly provide for cooperation with the States 
in the promotion of vocational education in 
agriculture, the trades and industries, home 
and the distributive occupations 
these fields the 
States by the Office of Education on a coopera- 
tive basis and at the request of State boards 


economics, 


Services in are rendered to 


for vocational education. 
* ‘ * * ’ 


New Developments 


Outstanding in the new developments in vo- 
cational education is the plan followed, partic- 
ularly in the Southern States, of conducting 
joint programs in vocational agriculture and 
homemaking referred to in a previous section 
of this report. 

As a result of the higher age of entrance into 
employment, preemployment training, for- 
merly planned for pupils in the 14- to 16-year- 
old group with training 
only, is now planned for pupils who have com- 
pleted all or a part of the high-school course. 
The enactment of wage-hour and apprentice 


elementary school 


legislation has also necessitated adjustments 
in part-time cooperative courses in which stu- 
dents spend part time in classroom instruction 
and the rest in practical work on the job, 

The widespread adoption of new processes 
the use of new materials, and the introduction 
of new machines and new products have re- 
sulted in the setting up of new training courses. 
The need for broader basic training, with the 
possibility of adaptation to different fields of 
has given technical 


industry, emphasis to 


training 


New buildings are being erected to house 
trade-training programs, more attention is 
being given to qualifications of teachers, 


greater efforts are being made to relate trade 
training to the work which pupils will be called 
upon to do later, and definite attempts are 
being made to enlist the cooperation of workers 
and employers in training programs, 
Outstanding of the new developments in the 
field of home economies education is the ex- 
periment in education for family life, sponsored 
by the Office of Education and started in com- 
munities in four different States. Each of the 
four demonstration centers is developing its 
program in cooperation with a large advisory 
committee and a smaller planning committee 
composed of representatives of the school 
system and of various community agencies and 
accordance with local and 
conditions. The Office of Education will make 
available to other communities from time to 
time descriptions of procedures used in these 


groups, in needs 


centers. 

Important among new developments in the 
field of business education is the recognition on 
the part of businessmen and business educators 
that the traditional business course does not 
meet the requirements for employment. 
There is an imperative need, it is believed, for 
occupational surveys, follow-up studies, and 








the revision of business curricula based upor 
the findings of such research. 
* * * 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


During the fiscal year plans were ¢consu) 
mated for the establishment of a program of 
vocational rehabilitation in 
ware, whose legislature at its 1939 session a 
cepted the provisions of the Federal Rehab 
tation Act. 

Thus the 48 States, the Territor 
the island of Puerto Rico, and th« 
Columbia have enacted rehabilitation leg 
tion. All of them with the exception of Ka 


sas now have a program of rehabilitatio: 


of Hawa 


District 


operation. Plans were initiated during t 


year whereby funds will be made availabl 


] 
| 


from public sources other than the State legis- 


lature to initiate a program in Kansas. 
Under Federal acts the Congress is author 
ized to appropriate $1,938,000 annually for 
the maintenance of rehabilitation programs i 
the States. 
to the States during the fiscal year 1939 


1 


This amount was made availabl 


* * * * 


The Federal act for promotion of servic 
the blind does not authorize a 
propriation, nor. does it proy ide for Federal aid 
to the States in carrying out the program out- 
lined in the act. However, the Congress:mad 
available to the Office about $23,000 for ad- 
ministration of the act, and the maintenance: 
of the program in the States is financed 
State appropriations and contributions fron 
agencies interested in the rehabilitation of 
blind. 

The number of disabled persons reha 
tated—that is, restored physical 
sible, trained where necessary, and plac: 
remunerative employméent—during the fis 
year ended June 30, 1938, was 9,725. No fig 
ures on the 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
yet available. 
States and Territories indicates that the num 


number of cases rehabilitate 


However, informat 


ber may even exceed the number 
during the preceding year. 


Improvement and Expansion 


There are many indications of a grow 





interest on the part. of State tat 
Officials in the improvement and expans 
their programs for rehabilitation of specia 


groups, such as the deaf.and hard of hearing 
and those disabled through tuberculosis and 
heart diseases. 
programs for providing 
groups have been established 

During the year there was a material growt 
in service for the blind i:: the 39 States .coop- 
erating in this movement, in Hawa 
District of Columbia. 
blind persons were established in vending 
stands in Federal buildings, and about 500 
other buildings. 


In several States cooperativ: 


services to These 


, and in tl 


Two hundred and fifty 


252 


the State of Dela- 


Different Services 


The services of the Rehabilitation Division 
fall in two categories: First, specific services 
to State officials; and, second, general research 
Included in the 
are assistance in the training of new personnel, 
welfare 


specific. services 


rganizing working relations with 


igencies other than rehabilitation agencies, 


financial record 


mproving statistical and 


ystems, improving case service records, 


reorganizing State programs, and in extending 
State programs in local communities. 

An important phase of the research activities 
Division staff was the 


of State 


of the Rehabilitation 
rehabilitation 


PAK ITN Ol 


surveys 
Programs Reports on surveys include specific 
recommendations for the improvement of the 
The findings of the surveys 


State 


State programs. 


are in each instance discussed with 
rehabilitation officials, and assistance is given 
them in effecting the recommendations con- 
tained in the survey report. 

Members of the 


Rehabilitation Division were engaged during 


research service of the 
the year in the preparation of a series of mono- 
graphs dealing with approved techniques in 
rehabilitation case work; in a study of the 
feasibility of rehabilitation of persons handi- 
capped through tuberculosis; in a study of the 
post-rehabilitation experiences of cases.rehabil- 
itated in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936 
to.determine their present employment status 
and the substantiality of the rehabilitation 
service rendered tHém; and in a study of the 
suecess factors in training disabled persons in 
] 


commercial and industrial establishments. 


* 4 * * * 


Educational Activities in CCC Camps 


(Junior Companies Only) 


[1 message to Congress recommending 
Conservation 
Agency the 


the transfer of the Civilian 


Federal 


ynee again stressed the 


Corps to the Security 


social and 


, 


educational aspects of the organization. He 


said in part, “The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
ndependent establishment, is placed 
nder the Federal Security Agency because of 
the fact that its major purpose is to promote 
the welfare and further the training of the 

luals who make up the corps, important 
as ma hye the 
they have carried on sos iecessfully. * 
would ‘not with the 
heretofore carried on but it 
yuld enable the 
coordinate its policies, as well as its 


whicl 
a 


construction work 


interfere 


Civilian Conservation 
opera ns, with those other agencies of the 
Government concerned with the educational 
and healt! 


“++% 


activities’ and with humar 
secul ‘ 

This statement again indicates the unique 
CCC as an 


phase of camp life contributes 


character: of the educational 
: | very 
employability and civic usefulness of 
men enrolled in the corps. The 


the young 


» and discipline of camp life, the hours of 


work in the open air, the good food, regular 
Supervisory 


n the develop. | 
' 


hours, and .4ssociat th the 
personnel, assist immeasurably 
ment of the enrollees 

Aside from these intangible values, hoyw.] 


d educational 


ever, &@ great variet OI organi 


activities are carried on in the camp These 
include counseling d guidance, academie| 
education, vocational and job training, jp. 
formal educational activities, and other 
courses such as health, first aid, safety, life. 
saving, and professional training for instrue. 


tors and enrollee leaders 
A few of the outstanding 


the year are as f¢ 


achievements of | 


' 


The average strength of the corps wag} 
275,572 enrollees, and the average regula 
attendance in organized classes and activities 
was 249,768 enrollees, or 91.5 percent of the 
average strength 

The reports indicate that the average 
enrollee spent slight more than 4 hours each 


week in his educational activities 

Thirty-seven percent of all enrollees par 
ticipated in academic classes; 47 percent in! 
vocational classes; 65 percent in job-training 
activities; 16 percent in informal activities; 18 
and 59 per} 


safety, health, 


percent in professional training 
cent in such classes as first aid 
and lifesaving. 

A total of 8,445 enrollees who entered the 
corps illiterate were taught to read and write? 
during the year 

Five thousand one hundred and forty-six 
grades and 


enrollees completed the elementary 


} 


received eighth-grade diplomas; 1,048 received} 


high-school diplomas; and 96 reeeived college 


degrees. / 

One hundred and three thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-nine enrollees were awarded 
174,277 CCC certificates; 15,150 were 
awarded 17,096 CCC educational certifi- 
cates; and 23,836 were award 26,691 CCC 
proficiency certificates 

One million five hundred and thirty thou 
sand six hundred and seventy-three guidance} 
interviews were held by CCC officials during 
the year. ' 


There was an average of 24,476 instructors, 
or 16 per camp, each month. 
films were 
attendance} 
given during 
an average month thly attendance 
of 960,379. ' 
Thirty-one thousand and eight 
were discharged to accept employment during 
the year. Many of 
in qualifying for and find 


An average of 6,203 educational 
shown each month, 


of 503,566: 7,320 iectures were 


enrollees 


these men were assisted 
ng their jobs through} 
their participation in the educational program. 


os ” os 


General Education 


During the past year 91.3 percent of the] 
enrollees regularly attended educational classes 
The average el} 


week in this 


during their leisure time. 
rollee spent about 4 hours each 
way. 
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Two of ti ijor objectives of the CCC 
educational program are to eliminate illiteracy 
and to raise the educational level of enrollees 
deficient ibjects. To accomplish 


this, elemental high-school, and college 


courses are nrollees in the camps. 
During an average month, 102,138 enrollees, 
or 37.4 percent 


academic 


regularly attended 


Vocational Training 


Vocational tra g is considered one of the 


major objectives program, and 49.5 


nercent of the educational activities are classi- 
fed as having cational objectives. It is 
necessary to tra the men for the jobs which 


they are called upon to perform in the camps, 
and, further, to train them for jobs which they 
may secure upon their discharge from the 
CCC. Job tra gis 
the educational and training program. 


A study made of the 


revealed that 249 differs 


an important part of 


vocational curriculum 


t vocational subjects 


were being taught in the camps. However, 
71 percent f the me were enrolled in. 21 
major courses, which included bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typing, office practice, business 


wiring, radio 
cabinetmaking, 
soil conservation, forestry, 


house 


management, electricity, 
service, carpent! masonry, 
general agriculture 
acksmithing, welding, retail 
and drafting. In- 
these and a few addi- 


auto mechanics 
merchandising, surveying, 
structional out es 


tional subjects ar: being prepared for use 


Cooperating Agencies 


Much of t ess of the CCC 


tional progra! as bee! 


educa- 


due to the coopera- 


tion of four major departments of the Federal 
Government—La War, Interior, and 
Agriculture. In addition, State, local, and 
private educational organizations and other 
agencies have assisted. greatly in the develop- 





ment of the gram The 
Administration made 
1,745 instructors per month and the National 
Youth Administration an additional 6b. 
State and local educational institutions pro- 


Works Progress 
an average of 


available 


vided an average of 1,098 instructors each 
month. One indred. and eighty-nine col- 
leges and other institutions offered scholar- 


ships to enrollees and more than 60 provided 


correspondent ‘ 


enrollees Hur 


irses at reduced rates for the 
ireds of other schools and 


colleges hay placed their facilities at the 
service of enrollees during the school year. 


Likewise, ither 
as the Chambe1 


ngovernment agencies, such 


f Commerce, Junior Chamber 


of Commerce, Y.M.C.A., Kiwanis, and Rota- 
rians, have aide . training the men and plac- 
ing them in emplovment 
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Visual Aids 


Concluded from page 245) 


Through. the service of corps area film 


libraries it has been possible to correlate 


groups of films and film strips with specific 
In the Fifth 
Corps Area alone; approximately 1,000 films 


classes and activities in camps. 


are integrated with the classes held in the 
camps located in Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana. In various districts of 
several corps areas, film strips are ordered 
for specific courses. In many instances, films 
and strips are booked for an entire series of 
courses within one camp 6 weeks before the 
At the film center 


these are serviced and study guides for the use 


beginning of a new quarter. 


of instructors are prepared to indicate the ways 
in which the greatest teaching value can be 
obtained from the use of the different films 
and strips. Those in charge of the film 
centers are constantly on the alert for the type 
best 


A few strips have been especially 


of visual aids which meet. curriculum 
demands. 
prepared to meet some of these specific needs. 
It is believed that in the future a great many 
more will be prepared specifically for use in 
CCC camp courses. 

In order to determine which films have beer 
used. most successfully in CCC camp classes, 
the United States Office of Education con- 
ducted a survey which indicated that 199 films 
had been used effectively in 31 different subject- 
The 
prepared in. catalog form, will be of use in 


matter fields. results of this survey, 
making future additions to corps area film 
libraries and will focus attention of camp 
instructors on those films which have already 
been used successfully in camp courses. 
During the past year two significant trends 
in the use of visual aids in CCC camps have 
More effective use of visual 
16-milli- 
meter sound films, 35-millimeter silent film 


been evident: (1 
aids; (2) Increased emphasis on 


strips and opaque projection. 


1. The more effective use of visual aids in 
CCC camp education is a subject which is 
discussed at nearly every educational con- 
The ad- 
B, Fourth Corps Area, in 


the heart of the deep South, assembled for a 


ference sponsored by the corps. 


visers of district 


2-weeks’ educational eonference at Clemson 
College in June 1939, and prepared a 68-page 

Handbook of 
in CCC Camps. 


mimeographed Audio . Visual 
Aids for Use This bulletin 
makes recommendations concerning the best 
methods to use in adapting field trips, mu- 
seums, graphic materials, motion and. still 
pictures to the CCC teaching situation. 
Various publications prepared in the field 
instruct camp personnel how to use various 
visual aids to best advantage. A bulletin of 
the Nebraska-Kansas District in the Seventh 
Corps Area points out that the major educa- 
tional function of the sound film is to present 
information, but cautions that mere observa- 


tion is not sufficient. Projection must be 


followed by discussion, rethinking and assimi- 
lation of the information presented on the 
screen if the most is to be made of the film, 
the bulletin goes on to say. 

An article, Film Strips, in the December 
1939 issue of The Educational Bulletin, the 
professional magazine issued for the advisers 
of the First Corps Area, strikes a similar note 


in col 


nection with the use of film strips. 


‘Under no circumstances do film strips 


Nor should 
They do provide concrete illustrations 


constitute a course in themselves. 
they 
around which discussions may be built and 
student to 
connect his own personal experience, or recol- 
with the 
And they provide a tangible 
which the instructor may 
diverge at some length with minimum loss of 
The increasingly widespread use of 
film strips and their large scale acquisition by 
the corps area film library indicates that this 


create an opportunity for the 


lection, or information, subject 
matter at hand. 
attraction from 


attention 


fact is becoming more generally accepted.” 
The following excerpt taken from Bulletin 

No. 25 

November 1, 1939, indicates a type of service 


issued by the Arkansas District on 


which leads to more effective use of visua' 


aidsin the camps. The statement is as follows: 


‘Tnstructional guides are either now on 
hand or are being prepared for each film and 
film strip in the library.. These guides are 
placed in the top of each film container for the 
use of the instructor in previewing and show- 
ing films and. strips.” 

16-millimeter 
sound films is indicated by a survey of educa- 


2. Increased emphasis on 
tional equipment made for the entire corps in 
the fall of 1938 and again in the fall of 1939 
The returns show that there has been a 9.7 
percent decrease in the number of 16-milli- 
meter silent motion-picture projectors and a 
2 percent decrease in the number of 35-mm 
sound and silent motion-picture projectors, 
whereas the number of 16-millimeter sound 
projectors increased from 468 to 784, or 59.6 
percent. The total number of 35-mm film 
strip projectors in use in the camps in the fall 
of 1938 was 509, which figure increased to 
1,108 by the fall of 1939, representing an 
45.9 The 
opaque projectors increased from 129 to 282, 


increase of percent. number of 
or 45.7 percent, in the same span of time. A 
great number of films and strips have been 
added to district libraries 
during the past year and one corps area has 
experimented in the assembling and distribu- 
tion of sets of pictures which may be used in 
opaque projectors and integrated with speci- 
fied courses. The film catalogs issued by corps 
areas and districts have been expanded, listing 
film descriptions in greater detail. The cata- 
og issued for the camps in the Fifth Corps 
Area has recently added a section in which 
are listed films selected for correlation in the 
This is a trend which 
may be greatly expanded in this corps area 
and later adopted by other corps areas, to the 
great advantage of camp instructors. 


corps area and 


major courses of study. 











EDUC 


In Public Schools 


A Cooperative Enterprise 
“For the past 2 years,’ says the 
tendent of schools of Cincinnati in a current 
issue of the Official Bulletin of the Cincinnati 
Teachers Association, ‘“‘there have been a num 


super! 


ber of committee meetings and numerous cor 
ferences held for the purpose of developing a 
plan and program for the appraisal of teaching 
and the improvement of instruction.. These 
meetings and conferences have been the out 
growth of a resolution adopted by the board o 
education in September 1937 requiring that 
specific and regular judgments b« 
administrative officials and supervisors of all 
members of the educational staff of the school 
In the adoption of this resolu- 


made by 


system. 
tion the board of education accepted in part: a 
recommendation of the staff of the Cincinnat 
School that sucl a 
inaugurated. 


Survey 


“In bringing to completion the task that 
was set, the superintendent accepted the fol- 
Cir cinnatl 


lowing suggestion of the School 
Survey: ‘The 
method or 
cooperative enterprise in whicl 


determinatio1 the exact 


methods . . . should be -made a 
teachers, su 
pervisors, principals, and other school officers 
should participate.’ To that end five com 
mittees were set up. .. A central coord 
nating committee, made up of the chairmar 
of each of the five committees, . . . cor 
cluded that the purposes of a plan of ‘evalua 
tion or appraisals should be 1) To afford a 
basis insofar as possible for 
teachers new to the system, (2) to improv: 


j +} 


instruction, and (3) to provide the 


means [or 
adjustment or elimination of. unsatisfactory 
or incompetent service. This committee als 
made the following recommendations whicl 
were approved by the superintendent 

“1. That there be prepared a 
the guidance of teachers and principals in the 
improvement of instruction for the purpose 
describing as the idea 
teacher and for stimulating growth on the part 
of the entire personnel. It was felt by this 
committee that such a handbook would serve 
(a) To clarify the philosophy of 
(b) to build an understanding between pri 


I Al dbook to! 


f 
i 


nearly as_ possibl 


teaching; 


cipals and teachers of certain principles 
education; (ec) to guide teachers 
their own work; (d) to guide principals 

analyzing the work of the teacher; and (e) to 


analyzing 


encourage a greater awareness of the ideals or 
goals of the school System as embodied 
courses of study. 

eA That the formation of a ratir g scale as 
such be avoided since from the verv nature of 
the teacher’s work, objective rating is impos 
sible and the appraisal! of teaching in itself fon 
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a long time must be 
judgment 

“3. That only two major 
officially determined: (a) 


whose work is entirely satisfactory, and (b) 


those whose work is unsatisfactory, and that 
the unsatisfactory teacher be in turn grouped 
as of 

+. That for the 


doubtful competency or as incompetent. 


incompetent teachers a 


narrative tatement or case history be made 
and sent to the superintendent’s - office, this 
statement to be a complete analysis of the 


teacher and his work in the form set up in the 
proposed tt achers’ handbook, and to bring out 
definite elements of weakness, stating what 
efforts in 


been made, the possibilities for improvement, 


the way of helping the teacher have 


and of ultimate success or failure. 


“5. That unsatisfactory -teachers, after 
thorough analysis, be given one or two transfers 
for the purpose of bringing about, if possible, 
a satisfactory adjustment,’’ 


Investment in Citizenship 


The board of education of Newark, N. J., 
has recently issued a brochure, /nvesiment in 
Citizenship, which the superintendent of 
schools of that city says in his foreword ‘‘is 
designed to portray pictorially the manner in 
which our schools strive to prepare children 


for successful participation in American com- 
munity life and to depict graphically the cost 
neurred 


irriculum are 


performing this important func- 

ie six major objectives of the Newark 
stated; activities directed to- 
ward their attainment are photographed show- 
g the normal, daily work of pupils on. various 
adult 


interesting statistics. pertaining 


levels from the kindergarten to the 


ciasses; and 


expenditures are presented con- 


to school 


The book is produced as a coopera- 


cretely 


tive indertaking involving the . combined 
efforts many members of the teaching 
et aff 


New Employment Service 

Accord 
, Gayle 8. Eads, former superintendent 
of - Ripley C 


supervisor of the teacher placement 


ng to a recent issue of The Indiana 


ounty schools, has been named 
service, 
been started by the Indiana 


vhich has just 
State Employment Service 
School of the Air 
‘The Rochester Board of Education in 1933 
rganized a school of the air to serve the city’s 
publie schoois,”’ Vew York State 
Education. ‘Since that time at least 237 New 
York State 
making use of the programs. 


according to 


schools outside of Rochester are 
It is estimated 
Paul -C. 


and radio education, 


that over 73,000 children are served. 
Reed, 
supervises the programs which are broadcast 


WHAM from 1:30 to 2 p: m. each 


director of visual 


by statior 


a matter of subjective 


classifications of 


Those 


scheduled 


appreciation, news and 


school day. Programs art 


science, art musi¢ 
American School of the 
from 2:30 t 


3 p. m.’’ } 





Transcriptions of th 


Air program are broadcast dail\ 


St. Louis Report 

The board of education of St. Louis, Mo, 
recently issued a supplement to the annual 
report of the superintendent entitled ‘As They] 
Learn, A Pictorial Life in} 
the St. Louis Publie Schools.’”’ The illustra} 


Interpretat ion of 


without regard to school 


under: Self 


tions, level, are 


classified tealization; Humar 
Relationship; Economic Efficiency; and Civ 
Responsibility. 
South Dakota News 

A recent issue of The Department News, a} 
publication of the State department of public 
Dakota, 
concise form information of special interest t 
officers of that Among 


instruction of South presents ji 


the school State. 
topies covered are Qualifications of school 
officers and electors, surety bonds, school dis. 
trict tax levies, sources of. school revenue, and} 
miscellaneous school law interpretations and 
explanations. A chart containing information 
pes of schools is 


about school officers for all ty 
included. 


News Letter 

The Garden City High Garde! 
City, N. Y., issues from time to time a New 
Letter ‘‘to acquaint parents and patrons of thes 
City High with 


facts concerning its educational program; tof 





Schoo] of 


Garden School important 


help bring about a more intelligent under 
standing of its aims and objectives; and t 


encourage a closer cooperation between home} 
and school.”” The January issue of the News| 
Letter is devoted to 


tion in the Garde 


modern language instruc 
City High School. 


W. 8. DEFFENBAUGEI 
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In Colleges 


Grant for Safety Education 
The National Conservation 
dent-prevention division of the Association of 


sureau, acti 


Casualty and Surety Executives has renewedj 
for the 1940—41 academic year its annual grant} 
of $40,000 to support the National Center for} 
Safety Education at New York University. ] 

This threefold 
program of leadership training, research, an 
field work in safety education, will begin it 
third year July 1 under the direction @ 
Herbert J. Stack. 

According to Chancellor Chase approximat® 
ly $15,000 of the new fund will be used 0 


center, which conducts a 
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provide 20 fell ps and 40 s holarships for 
advanced students in safety education during 
the coming academic year. Applications for 
the awards are to b received by the Center’s 
Safety Educati Fellowship Committee not 


later than May 25 
Fellowship stipends will range from $600 to 


$1,200. Those scholarship students will 


eover tuition for courses in safety. Holders 
of fellow ships Mi be selected from instructors 
in teacher-education institutions and public- 


school teache1 ipervisors, and administra- 


tors. Applicants must be prepared to carry 
on research in safety for an advanced degree 
n the university's school of education in 


bad 
which a part safety center’s program 18 


eonducte d 


Hotel Administration 


Cornell U1 rsity has recently announced 
a new cours hotel administration. The 
funds for this « irse have been provided by 
the late Thomas |] sland, managing director 


of the Washingt Duke Hotel of Durham, 


N: C. 


Students Warned 


Ohio State University has recently warned 


students not t 1st ‘pep”’ tablets in connec 
tion with their final examinations. 
accumulated, according 


f the univer- 


Evidence ha heer 


to the psycho department « 
sity, that students who depend on such pills 
to help them pass their examinations may. be 


wasting their mon 


And from O State faculty members in 
medicine. and harmacy comes the added 
warning that such drugs are not recommended 
as “pick-me-ups’’ by physicians for normal 
people. Ih cases they are. habit- 
forming 
Museum Methods 

The Universit of Iowa is one of the few 
institutions where one can obtain a course in 


museum method So the university: is the 


mecca of studi from India, Peru, and other 
distant places 

For more than 25 years, the university has 
been training lents in the reconstruction 
and mounting of specimens and now its grad- 


uates are wid scattered in important 


museums through the United States. 

Prof. Homer R. Dill, director of the museum 
and of the course, savs that there is a con- 
ng demand for trained workers. 
One of the important angles of the work is the 


stantly increas 


preparation of collections for. instruction in 
conservatior 

that the skin which is being 
iay be the last of that species 
And it is true, he declared, that 
large collections made only a few 


He points 
mounted toda 
available 
many of the 
years ago are deteriorating because imiproper 
methods of preservation were used. 

“A museum exhibit should be more than 
something beautiful or unusual to look at. It 
should be a truthful and faithful reproduction 
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of the specimen and its habitat and it has 
great educational value.’’ 

In addition to training workers for the 
profession, the university has new laboratory 
work for science’ teachers who wish some 
training inthe skinning of birds, mammals, 
and reptiles and in the preparation of other 
classroom material 

Watton C,. JoHn 
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In Libraries 
Importance of School Library 


In the Virginia Journal of Education, Sidney 
B. Hall, superintendent of publie instruction, 
notes that four of the six recommendations 
made in his latest report to the Governor and 
General Assembly of Virginia have definite 
implications for the trend of library develop- 
ment in the State for the next few 


oar 


years, 
This is as it should be,’ he eontinues, “for 
whatever affects the total school program must 
inevitably. affect. every department .of the 
school nothing does this more than the school 
library 

He points out also that having recognized 
that the new program .of broader education 
would be effective “only when large amounts 
of. material are furnished by a centralized, 
well-organized library under. the direction of 
a trained librarian, the State board of educa 
tion has set up certain minimum requirements 
which all aceredited high schools-must. meet 
by next year.” 

“The school library,’’ Dr. Hall remarks in 


his concluding paragraph, ‘‘can be a very 


important factor in molding the future . of 


Virginia youth, if the librarians meet the 
present 


these young people who in a few years will be 


the citizens of the Commonwealth.” 


Right of the Citizen 


As a means of orienting themselves in -.the 
present world situation, librarians at a recent 
meeting of the American Library Association 
adopted a statement of policy. This declares 
that ‘“‘the social and intellectual unrest grow- 
ing out-of the present world situation may lead 
to confusion and hopelessness; or it may lead 
to something of a renaissance of Critical 
Whether 


the result will -be the one or the other. will 


inquiry and constructive thinking. 


depend in no small measure on the ability of 
libraries and other agencies of enlightenment 
to supply facts and materials needed by 
people for answering their questions.” 

The. statement also pointed out that libra- 
rians should assist in.maintaining respect for 
the cultural achievements of all peoples; 
that “propaganda should not so much be 
feared and avoided as confronted with evi- 
dence and. informed interpretation”; and that 
“the right of the citizen ‘to find in his library 
the best material on-all sides of public ques- 
tions must be protected at any cost.”’ 


demands and satisfy the needs of 


Latest List 


According to Texas Libraries, quarterly 
publication of the Texas Library and His- 
torical Commission, the latest list of agencies 
serving the people of the State with library 
material of any kind totals 671. This number 
includes the college, university, public, club, 


and subscription libraries. 


Coordinating Resources 

With the objective of coordinating library 
resources in the Philadelphia area, a biblio- 
graphical planning committee is considering 
the possibilities of closer cooperation in the 
selection, purchasing, cataloging, interlibrary 
lending and perhaps even the joint storage, of 
books. This group, a joint committee of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Union 
Library Catalog of the Philadelphia Metro- 
politan Area, includes in its activities: A study 
of university library problems; a survey of 
existing library resources in the Philadelphia 
area; and a careful estimate of community 
library needs. As the first step in this en- 
deavor, 150 libraries have cooperated in pro- 
ducing a union catalog, which is now being 
kept up to date 


Recommends General Education 

Writing in College and Research Libraries, a 
new quarterly, Dean Louis R. Wilson of the 
University of Chicago states: ‘‘The librarian 
should have a broad general understanding of 
the objectives of the university as a whole as 
opposed to a narrower departmental view; he 
should possess a scholarly knowledge of library 
science and related fields of scholarship; he 
should have a thorough understanding of the 
functional relationships which exist among the 
various departments of the library, and ability 
to organize and direct library personnel.’’ 

As preprofessional training for a university 
librarian, Dean Wilson recommends a broad 
general education consisting of connected well- 
ordered courses running throughout an entire 
vear in the humanities, in social sciences, in 
biological sciences, and in the physical sciences, 
supplemented by courses which lay the foun- 
dation for specialization in the junior and 
senior years. According to Dean Wilson, this 
undergraduate training should also include 
courses in statistics, general principles of ad- 
ministration and personnel management, and 
the educational aims and administrative prac- 
tices of universities. 

Ratepu M. DunBar 
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In Other Government 
Agencies 


National Youth Administration 
Among the physical accomplishments of 
youth employed on NYA works projects dur- 
ing the past year, according to preliminary 
tabulations made at NYA headquarters, were 


(Conclude on page 256) 





Certification of School 
Librarian 


(Concluded from page 


tablished in accordance with law 
tions upon which county, 
boards of education may grant 
act as school librarians.”’ 
Minnesora.—Holders of t 
standard special certificate ar 
teach in certain special fields 
law and “to act as librariar 
cates shall be issued to pers: 
degree of the college of educat 
versity of Minnesota or the Mi: 


and ¢ 


Teachers College, granted by 
completion of its course in the spec 
which application for certificate is made 
The high-school standard special certificate 
may also be issued to persons holding degrees 
from liberal arts colleges and technical tra 
ing institutions in Minnesota, provided that 
the courses leading to such degr 
requirements of the State board 
New Yorx.—The 
schools of a city shall possess 
bylaws of the board of educat 


meet tl 
ducatior 


Supe! 


issue such licenses to teachers, 
ians, and other members of t! 
supervisory staff as may be re 
regulations of the board ir 
such board requires its teach 
fications in addition to or in ad 
minimum 
In a city having a populat 
or more (Buffalo and New York 
education, on the 


qualifications presc! 
100,000 

board of 

recommel! lat 

superintendent of schools or board 

intendents if the city has such 

designate, subject to certain legal 

the kind and grades of licenses 

school librarians and other employ, 
OKLAHOMA.—Head 

school libraries maintained by cit 

first class (certain cities of 2,000 populatio: 

or more that have met certain specified lega 

requirements) shall hold library c¢ 

The Oklahoma 

constitute a board of library exami: 


libra ans 


rtincates 


Library Comn 


shall issue librarians’ certificates 

OreGon.—The 
instruction may at his discretior 
tificate without examination, ‘‘to 
in any one of the following subjects: 
music, art . but before issuing 
certificate, he shall receive satisfactory 
dence of the applicant’s fitness to teacl 
subject named in the certificate 

TENNESSEE.—The law 
State board of education in 
standards for the 
librarians shall take into account the 
mendations of the 
librarians. One member of this committee 
shall represent the school-library field. 

West Virernta.—The State Superinten- 
dent of free schools, upon the recommendatio1 
of the State board of education, is authorized 


superintende! 


requires that the 


" 
scnool 


setting up 
of I 


certificatior 
recom- 


advisory committee of 
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t 


special certificates to librarians 


tificates may be issued upon examina- 


ion by 


the State board of education, or upon 
atisfactory completion by the applicants of 
ich courses of study as may be approved by 
d board for the issuance of such certificate 
nstn.—The laws. of: Wisconsin pro- 
while school is in. session the librar- 
gh school shall be a teacher whose 

ialifications are at least equal to 
im prescribed by the State super- 


of public instruction; that a librar- 


an employed. ‘by any school board whose 


status of a teacher. 


ialifications as a librarian are at least equal 

minimum qualifications prescribed by 

he State superintendent and who possesses 

he qualifications of a teacher is entitled to the 

The Wisconsin laws pro- 

r that in cities of the first class 

of 100,000 or more) school librar- 

minimum ‘qualifications pre- 

» State superintendent and who 

» employment shall have had at least one 

perience in teaching in public schools 

sible library position above the ran! 
all have the status of teachers. 


=x *k * 
raining Course 


al Society for Cr ppled Childret 


g the second annual training 
administrators of State and com- 
grams and workers for the physi- 
licapped, to be held in. Cleveland, 
7-14. 

ion for enrollment should be filed 
secretary of the State society for 
with the 


Children, 


ldren in any State or 


Society for . ppl i 


In Other Government 


\vencies 


) 
Conctud 


the construction 
improvement al 
More than 1,600 
buildings were co! 
paired and impr 
tures as youth ce 
auditoriums, and g' 
Nonconstructio1 
sewing, product OI! 
ng; repair of shoes; 
household articles; 
and cataloging of m 
tion); and constr 
mechanical equipme 
NYA youth also : 
million lunches to 


or renovated neal a 


vided many useful articles f 


charitable instit 

needy families by 
Increased appropri 

NYA under the 

1939 has resulted 

work program of t! 

istration for 1939 

more youths than 

demic year. Thi 

the current year 

87.886 during 1938 
Undergraduat« 

to earn between $10 ar 

amount being set 

thorities. Earnings 


range from $20 to SoSU. 


NYA students renovating museum articles. 
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r repair and 
al buildings) 
1 recreational 
,455 were res 
ich stru 
lildings, 


included 
of cloth 
novation of 
renovation, 
see illustra. 
of tools and 


ng nearly 19 
‘hildren; made 
ys; and pros 
he use of loeal 
listribution to 
horities, 
ved by the 
iation Act of 
and graduate 
uth Admin- 
18,8 percent 
preceding aca- 
nt quota for 
ompared with 


nts are allowed 
per month, the 


sus college aus 
iate students 
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